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\silver or copper; but, that species of cor- 
|ruption which, on the proper tests being 
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a Commission to inquire into the extensive 
adulteration of certain other articles which it 
is of the last importance that the country 
should possess in a genuine state. Every 
class of the general public was included 
in this large Commission; and the whole 
of the analyses, tests, observations, and ex- 
periments, were made by that accomplished 
practical chemist, Mr. Bu. 

The first subject of inquiry was that article 


the presence of a Grey deposit in one large 
Department, which produced vacillation and 
weakness ; indisposition to action to-day, and 
action upon compulsion to-morrow. He con- 
sidered the sample, on the whole, decidedly 
unfit for use. Mr, Bull went on to say, that 
he had purchased another specimen of the 
same commodity at an opposition establish- 
ment over the way, which bore the sign of 
the British Lion, and proclaimed itself, with 


of universal consumption familiarly knownin|the aid of a Brass Band, as “The only 
England as “Government.” Mr. Bull pro-| genuine and patriotic shop ;” but, that he had 
duced a sample of this commodity, purchased | found it equally deleterious ; and that he had 
about the middle of July in thepresent year, at | not succeeded in discovering any dealer in the 
a wholesale establishment in Downing Street. | commodity under consideration who sold it 


The first remark to be made on the sample 
before the Commission, Mr. Bull observed, 
was its excessive dearness. There was little 
doubt that the genuine article could be fur- 
nished to the public, at a fairer profit to the 
real producers, for about fifty per cent less 
than the cost price of the specimen under 
ponsideration. In quality, the specimen was 


in a genuine or wholesome state. 

The bitter drug called Public Offices, formed 
the next subject of inquiry. Mr. Bull pro- 
duced an immense number of samples of this 
drug, obtained from shops in Downing Street, 
Whitehall, Palace Yard, the Strand, and else- 
where. Analysis had detected in every one of 
them, from seventy-five to ninety-eight per cent 


of an exceedingly poor and low description ;| of Noodledom. Noodledom was a deadly poi- 


being deficient in flavor, character, a 
ness, brightness, and almost every other re- 
quisite. It was what would be popularly 
termed wishy-washy, muddled, and flat. Mr. 
Bull pointed out to the Commission, floating 
on the top of this sample, a volatile ingre- 
dient, which he considered had no business 
there. It might be harmless enough, taken 
into the system at a debating-society, or after 
a public dinner, or a comic song ; but in its 
present connection, it was dangerous. It had 
not improved with keeping. It had come 
into use as a ready means of making froth, 
but froth was exactly what ought not to be 
found at the top of this article, or indeed in 
any part of it. The sample before the Com- 
mission, was frightfully adulterated with im- 
mense infusions of the common weed called 
Talk. Talk, in such combination, was a rank 
Poison. He had obtained a precipitate of 
Corruption from this purchase. He did not 


son. An over-dose of it would destroy a whole 
nation, and he had known a recent case where 
it had caused the death of many thousand 
men. It was sometimes called Routine, some- 
times Gentlemanly Business, sometimes The 
Best Intentions, and sometimes Amiable Inca- 
pacity ; but, call it what you would, analysis 
always resolved it into Noodledom. There was 
nothing in the whole united domains of the ani- 
mal,vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, so incom- 
patible with all the functions of life as Noo- 
dledom. It was producible with most unfor- 
tunate ease. Transplant anything from soil 
and conditions it was fit for, to soil and con- 
ditions it was not fit for, and you immedi- 
ately had Noodledom. The germs of self- 
propagation contained within this baleful 
poison, were incalculable: -Noodledom uni- 
formly and constantly engendering Noodle- 
dom, until every available inch of space 
was over-run by it. The history of the 
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Commission, he conceived to be this :—Every 
wholesale dealer in that drug was sure to 
have on hand, in beginning business, a large 
stock of Noodledom ; which was extremely 
cheap, and lamentably abundant. He imme- 
diately mixed the drug with the poison. Now, 
it was the peculiarity of the Public-Oflice 
trade that the wholesale dealers were con- 
stantly retiring from business, and having 
successors. A new dealer came into posses- 
sion of the already adulterated stock, and he, 
in his turn, infused into it a fresh quantity of 
Noodledom from his own private store. Then, 
on his retirement, came another dealer who 
did the same ; then, on Azs retirement, another 
dealer who did the same; and soon. Thus, 
many of the samples before the Commission, 
positively contained nothing but Noodle- 
dom—enough, in short, to paralyze the 
whole country. To the question, whether 
the useful properties of the drug before 
the Commission were not of necessity im- 
paired by these malpractices, Mr. Bull re- 
plied, that all the samples were perniciously 
weakened, and that half of them were good 
for nothing. To the question, how he would 
remedy a state of things so much to be de- 
plored, Mr. Bull replied, that he would take 
the drug out of the hands of mercenary 
dealers altogether. 

Mr. Bull next exhibited three or four 
samples of Lawn-sleeves, warranted at the 
various establishments from which they had 
been procured, to be fine and spotless, but 
evidently soiled and composed of inferior 
materials ill made up. On one pair, he 
pointed out extensive stains of printer’s-ink, 
of a very foul kind; also a coarse inter- 
weaving, which on examination clearly be- 
trayed, without the aid of the microscope, the 
fibres of the thistle, Old Bailey Attorneyism. 
A third pair of these sleeves, though sold as 
white, were really nothing but the ordinary 
Mammon pattern, chalked over—a fact which 
Mr. Bull showed to be beyond dispute, by 
merely holding them up to the light. He 
represented this branch of industry as over- 
stocked, and in an unhealthy condition. 

There were then placed upon the table, 
several saiples of British Peasant, to which 
Mr. Bull expressed himself as particularly 
solicitous to draw the attention of the Com- 
mission, with one plain object: the good 
of his beloved country. He remarked that 
with that object before him, he would 
not inquire into the general condition, 
whether perfectly healthy or otherwise, of 
any of the samples; now produced. He 
would not ask, whether this specimen or that 
specimen might have been stronger, larger, 
better fitted for wear and tear, and less liable 
to early decay, if the human creature were 
reared with a little more of such care, study, 
and attention, as were rightfully bestowed on 
the vegetable world around it. But,the samples 
before the Commission had been obtained 
from every county in England, and, though 
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brought from opposite parts of the kingdom, 
were alike deficient in the ability to de- 
fend their country by handling a gun or a 
sword, or by uniting in any mode of action, 
as a disciplined body. It was said in a breath, 
that the English were not a military people, 
and that they made (equally on the testimony 
of their friends and enemies), the best soldiers 
in the world. He hoped that ina time of 
war and common danger he might take the 
liberty of putting those opposite assertions 
into the crucible of Common Sense, con- 
suming the Humbug, and producing the 
Truth—at any rate he would, whether or no. 
Now, he begged to inform the Commission 
that, in the samples before them and thou- 
sands of others, he had carefully analysed and 
tested the British Peasant, and had found 
him to hold in combination just the same 
qualities that he always had possessed. 
Analysing and testing, however, as a part of 
the inquiry, certain other matters not fairly 
to be separated from it, he (Mr. Pull) had 
found the said Peasant to have been some 
time ago disarmed by lords and gentlemen 
who were jealous of their game, and by ad- 
ministrations—hirers of spies and suborners 
of false witnesses—who were jealous of their 
power. “So, if you wish to restore to these 
samples,” said Mr. Bull, “the serviceable 
quality that I find to be wanting in them, and 
the absence of which so much surprises you, 
be a little more patriotic and a little less 
timorously selfish ; trust your Peasant a little 
more; instruct him a little better, in a free- 
man’s knowledge—notina good child’smerely ; 
and you will soon have your Saxon Bowmen 
with percussion rifles, and may save the 
charges of your Foreign Legion.” 

Having withdrawn the samples to which 
his observations referred—the production 
whereof, in connection with Mr. Bull’s re- 
marks, had powerfully impressed the assem- 
bled Commission, some of whom even went 
so far as to register vows on the spot that 
they would look into this matter some day— 
Mr. Bull laid before the Commission a great 
variety of extremely fine specimens of genuine 
British Job. He expressed his opinion that 
these thriving Plants upon the public pro- 
perty, were absolutely immortal : so surpris- 
ingly did they flourish, and so perseveringly 
were they cultivated. Job was the only 
article he had found in England, in a per- 
fectly unadulterated state. He congratulated 
the Commission on there being at least one 
commodity enjoyed by Great Britain, with 
which nobody successfully meddled, and of 
which the Public always had an ample supply, 
unattended by the smallest prospect of failure 
in the perennial crop. 

On the subsidence of the sensation of 
pleasure with which this gratifying announce- 
ment was received, Mr. Bull informed the 
Commission, that he now approached the 
most serious and the most discouraging part of 
his task. He would not shrink from a faith- 
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ful description of the laborious. and painful 
analysis which formed the crown of his labors, 
but he would prepare the Commission to be 
shocked by it. With these introductory 
words, he laid before them a specimen of 
Representative Chamber. 

When the Commission had examined, obvi- 
ously with emotions of the most poignant and 
painful nature,the miserable sample produced, 
Mr. Bull proceeded with his description. 
The specimen of Representative Chamber to 
which he invited their anxious attention, was 
brought from Westminster Market. It had 
been collected there in the month of July 
in the present year. No particular counter 
had been resorted to more than another, but 
the whole market had been laid under 
contribution to furnish the sample. Its 
diseased condition would be apparent, with- 
out any scientific aids, to the most short- 
sighted individual. It was fearfully adul- 
terated with Talk, stained with Job, and 
diluted with large quantities of coloring 
matter of a false and deceptive nature. It 
was thickly overlaid with a varnish which 
he had resolved into its component parts, 
and had found to be made of Trash (both 
maudlin and defiant), boiled up with large 
quantities of Party Turpitude, and a heap of 
Cant. Cant, he need not tell the Commis- 
sion, was the worst of poisons. It was almost 
inconceivable to him how an article in itself 
so wholesome as Representative Chamber, 
could have been got into this disgraceful 
state. It was mere Carrion, wholly unfit for 
human consumption, and calculated to pro- 
duce nausea and vomiting. 

On being questioned by the Commission, 
whether, in addition to the deleterious sub- 
stances already mentioned, he had detected 
the presence of Humbug in the sample before 
them, Mr. Bull replied, “Humbug? Rank 
Humbug, in one form or another, pervades 
the entire mass.” He went on to say, that he 
thought it scarcely in human nature to 
endure, for any length of time, the close con- 
templation of this specimen : so revolting was 
it to all the senses. Mr. Bull was asked, 
whether he could account; first, for this 
alarming degeneracy in an article so impor- 
tant to the Public; and secondly, for its 
acceptance by the Public? The Commission 
observing that however the stomachs of the 
people might revolt at it—and justly—still 
they did endure it, and did look on at the 
Market in which it was exposed. In answer 
to these inquiries, Mr. Bull offered the fol- 
lowing explanation. 

In respect of the wretched condition of the 
article itself (he said), he attributed that 
result, chiefly, to its being in the hands of 
those unprincipled wholesale dealers to whom 
he had already referred. When one of those 
dealers succeeded to a business—or “came 
in,” according to the slang of the trade—his 
first proceeding, after the adulteration of 


sider how he could adulterate and lower his 
Representative Chamber. This he did by a 
variety of arts, recklessly employing the 
dirtiest agents. Now, the trade had been so 
long in the hands of these men, and one of 
them had so uniformly imitated another 
(however violent their trade-opposition might 
be among themselves), in adulterating this 
commodity, that respectable persons who 
wished to do business fairly, had been pre- 
vented from investing their capital, whatever 
it might be, in this branch of commerce, and 
|had indeed been heard to declare in many 
instances that they would prefer the calling 
of an honest scavenger. Again, it was to be 
observed, that the before-mentioned dealers, 
being for the most part in a large way, had 
numbers of retainers, tenants, tradesmen, and 
workpeople, upon whom they put off their bad 
Representative Chamber, by compelling them 
to take it whether they liked it or not. In 
respect of the acceptance of this dreadful 
commodity by the Public, Mr. Bull observed, 
that it was not to be denied that the Public 
had been much too prone to accept the 
coloring matter in preference to the genuine 
article. Sometimes it was Blood, and some- 
times it was Beer ; sometimes it was Talk, and 
sometimes it was Cant; but, mere coloring- 
matter they certainly had too often looked 
for, when they should have looked for bone 
and sinew. They suffered heavily for it now, 
and he believed were penitent; there was 
no doubt whatever in his mind that they had 
arrived at the mute stage of indignation, and 
had thoroughly found this article out. 

Oue further question was put by the Com- 
mission : namely, what hope had the witness 
of seeing this necessary of English life, re- 
stored to a genuine and wholesome state ? 
Mr. Bull returned, that his sole hope was 
in the Public’s resolutely rejecting all color- 
ing matter whatsoever—in their being equally 
inexorable with the dealers, whether they 
threatened or cajoled—and in their steadily 
insisting on being provided with the commo- 
dity in a pure and useful form. The Com- 
mission then adjourned, in exceedingly low 
| Spirits, sine die. 





IN FIVE CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


Tuat day, Ange was very sad. He felt his 
heart heavy within him, it was so sad to be 
an orphan—so lone in the world, with nobody | 
to love him. It was true Father Mathurin - | 
was very kind to him; but then he did not | 
take much notice of Ange, for he was a very 
little boy ; and old Jeannette was really cross, 
and scolded him almost every day, in spite of 
everything he did to please her. How differ- 
ent it was with the other boys of the choir: 
they had all homes, and mothers to love and 
tend them, and sisters to play with. Guillaume 
had a brother, a soldier, who took him on his 
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foreign parts when he went home from the 
choir, and showed him his sword and his gun, 
and taught him how he should use it if he 
lived to be a man. Little Charles had a 
sister who sung, and taught him to sing his 
part so well in the choir, that Father Mathu- 
rin praised him above all other, and made 
him lead the others. Poor Ange! He had 
no brother, no sisters. He lived with Father 
Mathurin and old Jeannette, who took no 
thought of telling stories to amuse him, and 
no one helped him with his lessons, so that he 
was often in disgrace, though he tried to do 
well, and loved Father Mathurin very much, 
and wished to please him. 

This day, Ange thought more than ever on 
all these things. Jeannette bad been unusu- 
ally cross; and the lessons he had to learn 
seemed as if they would not stay properly in 
his head. It had been a very difficult mass 
that morning, and Ange felt that he was 
singing wrong. He thought Father Mathu- | 
rin’s eyes were fixed severely upon him all 
the time, and the whole church seemed to be 
filled with the discord of his little voice. 

Accordingly, when Ange went with the 
other boys to the evening service, his large 
eyes were red with weeping, and there was 
something very like despair gnawing at his 
heart. 

It was a very beautiful, sacred-looking 
place, that old Cathedral, those high Gothic 
arches of sad-coloured stone, now and then 
tinged with beautiful colours from the sun’s 
rays through the windows of many-coloured 
stained glass. And the old carved oak pulpit, 
black with age ; and the choir; and the very 
high seats where Ange sat, all curiously 
carved, and some with such strange hobgob- 
lin-looking figures, so unreal, and yet so life- 
like, that they seemed almost to move in the 
twilight ; and Ange would have been dread- 
fully frightened—only that he knew where 
he was, and in whose service, and he felt that 
no evil power could harm him so long as he 
put his trust in his Lord and Master. 

The sun was not set; its rays still came 
through the stained glass, and rested first on 
one head and then on another of the boys in 
the choir ; and last of all it came to Ange’s 
head, and then it went away altogether, and 
the church grew darker, and the organ played 
solemn and grand music, and the odour of 
the incense still rested on the air. And the 
church grew darker and darker, and lights 
were lighted in different parts, but they 
seemed to burn very dimly, and to make little 
aureoles round themselves, and leave every 
one else in darkness—the cathedral was too 
vast for anything but the sun to light it; 
and Father Mathurin mounted into the 
pulpit, to preach. And Ange, wearied with 
weeping and sorrow, felt a repose stealin 
over his troubled little heart. And he trie 
very hard to listen to what Father Mathurin 
was saying, and to keep his eyes wide open 
and fixed upon him; but he could not do it. 
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It seemed as though two leaden weights were 
tied to his eyes ; and then, when he did open 
them, Father Mathurin seemed to be spinning 
about, and his voice sounded more like the 
buzzing of bees than Ange’s native language. 
The struggle lasted some time, and Ange 
rubbed his eyes again and again; but it 
was of no use, and at last the poor little 
head fell upon his breast, and Ange fell fast 
asleep. 

Guillaume, who sat next Ange, was busy 
whispering to the boy next him, how his 
brother’s regiment was ordered to Paris, and 
so Jean would see the beautiful queen, and 
perhaps be made a captain by her, for he was 
a very handsome man, so the queen could 
not fail to notice him, Guillaume thought ; and 
Guillaume was in such a hurry to run home 
and talk to Jean about it, that he never 
thought of Ange ; and indeed if he had, he 
would have thought that Ange was already 
gone home, for the arms of the seat were so 
large, and so much carved, and Ange had 
sunk down so much since he had fallen asleep, 
that he really did not look like a little boy at 
all, but more like a heap of something left in 
the choir that nobody felt inclined to take 
any notice of. 

And Father Mathurin’s sermon was ended, 
and the lights were all put out, and the 
people left the church one by one, and then 
the last step was heard echoing through the 
lofty building; and then the sound of the 
great key in the old lock, and the clink of 
the other keys on the same bunch, as the 
old verger locked the doors ; and then a deep 
silence—and little Ange was still asleep in 
the choir. 

Still sleeping, softly, peacefully, innocently, 
as though he had been on the softest bed of 
down,—a sleep that refreshed his weariness, 
and made him lose all thought of trouble. 
First, he slept in all unconsciousness, every 
thought drowned in the world of sleep ; then 
came a beautiful vision before him—an angel 
so pure and beautiful, there was a light of 
glory around him, and, as he drew near to 
Ange, he seemed to bring an atmosphere of 
music with him ; and Ange, though he knew 
it was a spirit, felt no fear. And then Ange, 
in his dream, fell upon his knees, and prayed 
that Jeannette’s heart might be softened 
towards him; that he might have strength 
to be good, and that taere might be some- 
body to love him like a mother. Then, by 
the angel’s side, faintly shadowed out, was 
a pale, wan face, and frail, slender form, 
beautiful, but sad, and in her arms, restin 
its head upon her shoulder, lay a beautiful 
child. To these two mist-like figures the 
angel pointed, and Ange cried, clasping his 
little hands together, still on his knees, and 
with tears of hope and joy stealing down his 
face, 
“Oh, how I would love her, angel, is she 
not my mother ?” 

And the figures faded away; and the angel 
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came quite close to Ange and leant over him; |he made his way manfully through the little 


and then a peace greater than before came 
over him, and the sleep of unconsciousness 
returned, 

What noise was that that startled Ange 
out of his sleep? How heavy old Jeannette 
trod—she who always wore list shoes in the 
house! Ah, Ange must have overslept him- 
self, and Jeannette must have on her sabots 
to go to market! But that sound—it was a 
key turning in a lock; and then, the sound 
of huge heavy doors being thrown open. 
“Where am I ?” cried little Ange, getting up 
and rubbing his eyes; and then he stared 
round him, first amazed and then aghast. In 
the cathedral he had slept all night—in the 
cathedral! And then came the terrible 
thought of how old Jeannette would scold 
him, and how displeased Father Mathurin 
would be. And then he sat down and cried, 
fairly overpowered by this new trouble, 
dreading to go home, for fear of old Jeannette, 
and not knowing what in the world he should 
do. But then Ange dried his tears—for the 
thought of his dream came into his mind— 
and prayed that he might be guided to'do 
that which was right; and then he rose 
and took off his little chorister’s gown, and 
folded it up, as he usually did after service, 
and he smoothed his hair as well as he 
could, that he might not look disorderly, and 
walked out of the wide-opened church-door 
with a strengthened heart, prepared to make 
a full confession to Father Mathurin of how 
he had fallen asleep during his sermon, and 
slept all night in the cathedral. 


CHAPTER II, 


ANGE ran all the way to Father Mathurin’s ; 
he would not stop a moment, or even walk 
slowly, for fear his courage should fail him. 
He intended to throw himself first at Father 
Mathurin’s feet, and, if he should be so for- 
tunate as to procure his pardon, to prevail 
upon him to intercede with old Jeannette, 
of whom poor Ange stood so greatly in 
dread. 

When Ange arrived at Father Mathurin’s 
house, he was surprised to find a group of 
neighbours round the door, for it was yet 
very early, and he had quite forgotten that it 
was the day when the boys of the choir were 
paid their weekly salary. A mother or sister 
came with each boy; for though Father 
Mathurin gave the money into their own 
hands, yet, when all had been paid, he came 
to the door, spoke to the parents, and saw 
that the money was safely delivered up to 
them, that it might not be ill spent. But 
poor Ange had forgotten the importance of 
the day, his heart was so full of his dream, 
and he thought it was some especial malice 
on the part of old Jeannette to make his dis- 
grace more public. Poor Ange’s heart sunk 
within him, and he would fain have run 
away; but there seemed a strange new 
strength, not his own, supporting him, and 


crowd, Jeannette stood on the door-step, 
talking to the neighbours; but, when Ange 
came near her, she caught hold of him, and, 
turning his little face towards her, said, 
“Why, how bright thou art! Where hast 
thou been so early?” And when Ange had 
passed, he heard her say to the neighbours, 
“Ts he not a beautiful boy, our Ange?” 
Ange was quite bewildered. It seemed as 
though he was still dreaming. How strange 
that Jeannette should be so kind! How 
strange that she should never have missed 
him! Andso Ange, lost in these conjectures, 
tried to find his way to Father Mathurin’s 
room, but he was too late: the boys were all 
coming out, 

Ange was very glad it was over, for he 
dreaded being disgraced before the other 
boys, and he knew he had done very wrong 
to fall asleep during Father Mathurin’s 
sermon ; so he crept quietly into Father Ma- 
thurin’s room, and waited till he should come 
back again. 

Now Ange had a little room all to himself, 
at Father Mathurin’s house, and every night 
Jeannette put his supper there while he was 
at the evening service ; forshe loved to spend 
the evening with Margot, and then they 
gossipped together merrily about their neigh- 
bours, which they would not have liked to do 
so well if Ange had been with them in the 
kitchen ; and Father Mathurin always spent 
the evening alone, reading and writing, and 
it would have annoyed him very much to 
have such a little boy as Ange in the room 
with him. So Ange always spent the evening 
quite alone ; and so it was that neither Jean- 
nette nor Father Mathurin knew that he had 
been out of the house all night. 

“ Ange!” and Ange started up hastily, and 
his heart throbbed very much, for it was 
Father Mathurin who had entered the room, 
and the tone of his voice was angry ; “ How 
is it that thou hast lain in bed so late this 
morning ? dost thou not know how many 
temptations laziness leadeth thee into?” 

“ Father,” answered Ange, more and more 
surprised, “ I have never been in bed all night. 
I am very, very sorry, but I fell asleep during 
your sermon, and [ slept all night in the 
cathedral, and it was not till Pierre opened 
the doors this morning that I awoke and ran 
here. Do, do forgive me,” and little Ange 
clasped his hands together and looked up in 
Father Mathurin’s face. 

“Poor, poor child,” and something like a 
tear glistened in his eye, and his heart smote 
him for this poor little one; for who but a 
desolate and uncared-for child could have 
been a whole night away from his home and 
none miss him ? 

Ange had no kind mother or sister to take 
his money, so that he always gave his weekly 
salary back to Father Mathurin, but this day 
Father Mathurin told Ange to keep it. 

“ Jeannette tells me,” he said, “that thou 
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art in want of a new cap, so go, my child, and 
choose it for thyself;” and then Father 
Mathurin stooped down and kissed Ange, for 
he wished to be very kind, but he was natu- 
rally a very grave man, and not much used 
to children, and he really did not know how 
to seem kind to them. As soon as Ange was 
gone, however, he sent for Jeannette, and 
found fault with her for not paying more 
attention to Ange. 

“ Remember,” said Father Mathurin, “ who 
said ‘suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not,’ and think how 
much we ouglit to love and tend them for his 
sake,” 

But old Jeannette was very angry at 
being found fault with, as people often are 
when they know they are wrong; and when 
she had left Father Mathurin she grumbled 
to herself about that troublesome boy, who 
was always getting her into some trouble 
or other, and then she went into neighbour 
Margot, who declared she would not bear | 
it any longer, if she were Jeannette. 

So Ange went out to buy his cap with the 
money Father Mathurin had given him, but | 
he had not been out two minutes before he 
had forgotten all about it; he really could 
think of nothing but his dream, when he 
walked up and down the streets instead of 
looking for a fit shop to buy his cap; he 
looked everywhere for the two figures in his 
dream ; he felt so certain he should find them 
somewhere, so sure that the angel had meant 
he should see them in reality. 

Ange always loved to wander about that 
old town, it had been very large and pros- 
perous, and though now its brightest days 
were over, yet it had that sacred air of the 
past about it far more endearing than if it} 
had been the newest and most. flourishing of | 
towns. 

The houses were built half of wood and} 
there was a great deal of carving about them, 
and there were the oddest signs over the 
shops to indicate the occupation of the owner, 
and quaint inscriptions; and then the first | 
story invariably projected over the street, and 
made a sort of arcade for the passers by, and 
the pointed gables stood out in bold relief 
against the clear bright sky. Then, though 
the grass did grow in some of the streets be- 
cause there was so little thoroughfare, yet 
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Ange knew the face of almost every one he 
met (and this could not have been in a 
thickly-populated town), and many stopped to 
speak a kind word to the little chorister. 
Ange met Guillaume, who was in high glee, 
and invited him to come and see his brother’s 
bright new regimentals ; but Ange said he 
could not go that day, and then he came to 
the part of the town where the fair was, and 
there he saw a van of wild beasts and a 
dancing bear, and a polichinelle, which would 
once have amused him very much ; there too 
were pop-guns to shoot at a target, and many 
other amusements, which would generally 
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have delighted Ange above all things. But 
now he could not fix his attention on any- 
thing, his eyes were ever watching through 
the crowd for those two loved figures ; and 
though hope grew fainter and fainter, faith in 
the beautiful angel cheered his heart, and 
little Ange wandered on determined not to 
despair. 

The sun sunk lower in the heavens, and 
the brightness of the day was over, and it 
gave the world a melancholy tinge like the 
rays of departing hope. Ange was weary 
and worn with hope deferred, and at last he 
sat down by a grotesquely-carved stone 
fountain, which was in a centre place where 
four streets met, and there, though there 
were many many people passing and the 
busy hum of voices all around him, Ange felt 
quite alone. He sat in the sunlight and it 
gilded his hair and made the ever-falling 
water behind him sparkle like diamonds, 
and he gazed upon the setting splendour of 
the sun, and seemed as though he could see 
far, far beyond this world ; and he thought 
how easy it would be to the great, and wise, 
and merciful Creator of that glorious sun to 
make his little heart happy, and give him to 
love those sweet beings the ange! had pointed 
to in hisdream ; and Ange prayed again with 
the intensity of all his heart, and the foun- 
tain ever falling murmured music to his 
prayer. 

And now Ange saw by the sunbeams that 
it was time for evening service, but the cathe- 
dral was very near, and he thought he might 
venture to stay a few minutes longer ; it was 
almost the first time he had rested that day. 
There he sat languid and tired, with his little 
head resting on his hand, when suddenly he 
started—a shudder passed all over his frame; 
he saw at the corner of one of those four 
streets the figure of his dream, pale and 
wan, with an expression of suffering and re- 
signation that sanctified her face. Poorly 
clad, jostled by passers-by to all of whom she 
seemed a stranger, she stood like a wanderer 
seeking a home, but the child ever clasped to 
her breast seemed sunk in sleep, unconscious 
for the time of sorrow or want. Ange would 
fain have run towards her, but he could not 
move ; he had tried to stand up, but his little 
legs trembled, so that he was obliged to sit 
down again. But what was his joy when the 
figure moved across herself to meet him! 
How he stretched out his arms towards her! 
how anxiously he watched each trembling 
footstep! She seemed so weak she could 
hardly stand. How he trembled lest any of 
the carts or carriages in the street should 
touch her! 

“Stop a minute; that horse is going to 
back now. Oh, quick—quick !” 

Ange could not help erying as he watched 
her, for there were now many more people 
than usual in the street on account of the fair, 
and it was impossible for her to hear him. 























“She is safe! she is safe!” cried Ange, in | 
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a tone of joy and triumph. When, just as he 
spoke, her foot slipped, and the child fell 
from her arms. . 

Ange gave a fearful shriek. The child was 
almost under a horse’s feet. Another instant, 
and his new found sister would be dead 
before his eyes. 

“Thank God—thank God, he has saved 
her!” 

Without thinking in the least of himself— 
whether of the danger he ran, or of how 
weak and powerless a little fellow he was— 
Ange dashed forward. Another second, and 
they would both have been trodden down ; 
but he had seized the happy moment. The 
horse, frightened, reared ; and in that moment 
Ange seized the affrighted little one from the 
ground, and now she was safely nestling in 
his arms. 


CHAPTER III. 


AnGE placed the little one gently on the 
ground by the fountain, and knelt down by 
the mother. The little girl cried bitterly, 


for she thought her mother was dead ; and; 


Ange tried to comfort her, though in his own 
heart he thought so too, But Ange sprinkled 
water on the mother’s face, and little Mar- 
guerite chafed her hands; and then there 
came a faint sigh, and Ange’s heart beat 
for joy, and little Marguerite kissed her 
mother’s face and hands in ecstasy, and 
bathed her in her tears. 

“Where is your home ?” said Ange. 

“We have no home,” said Marguerite, 
“since my’father died ; and we have come a 
long, long way, and I am so hungry; and 
mother says she’s no more bread to give me,” 
And little Marguerite cried again. 

This made Ange very miserable. At first 
he thought he would run home, but then he 
recollected that Father Mathurin would be 
in the cathedral, and certainly Jeannette 
would give him nothing. Then he thought 
he would go to a baker’s shop, and beg some 
bread. Marguerite’s mother tried to rise, 
but she could not; her strength was ex- 
hausted, and she sank back again. Still 
Ange and Marguerite managed to rest her 
more comfortably against the stone coping of 
the fountain ; and then Ange began to think 
again what he should do. To assist him in 
thinking, he put his hands in his pockets ; 
and there—oh joy!—lay the bright silver 
piece Father Mathurin had given him thas 
morning to buy his cap, and which Ange—- 
utterly unused as he was to have money—- 
had totally forgotten. 

How supremely happy little Ange felt now, 
and how skilfully he avoided the carriages 
and carts ; and how lightly and quickly he 
7 to neighbour Jacques, who kept a baker's 
shop. 

“ Will this buy a loaf, neighbour Jacques ?” 
asked Ange, putting down the silver coin. 

Jacques gave him the loaf, and off bounded 
Ange, never heeding or hearing who cried 
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out as loud as he could, “Stop, stop, my little 


man ; thou hast given me too much,” 

Ange gave some to Madelaine and some to 
Marguerite; and then he sat and looked at 
them; and he could not help saying to 
himself, “Oh how happy lam!” And then 
he thought of Him who had heard his prayer, 
and given him his heart’s desire ; and Ange 
prayed a prayer of thankfulness, and tears 
of joy rolled down his cheeks, for his heart 
was very full. Now, it happened that while 
Ange was sitting there, enjoying the luxury 
of a good action, and Madelaine and Mar- 
guerite were eating their bread, Dame Pon- 
sard passed with her fair young daughter, both 
very gaily attired, having come from the fair. 

Dame Ponsard was the hostess of the Bell, 

and she was a kind motherly sort of woman, 
and knew Ange very well; for many a sou 
she had given him to run messages for her, 
and sweetmeats and apples, and many things 
she thought likely to please a little boy. So, 
when she saw Ange sitting by the fountain, 
she stopped. 
“Why, Ange, how is it that thou art not 
at church? Father Mathurin will reprove 
thee. Why dost thou dawdle here—hadst 
thou not all day to play ?” 

Madelaine answered for him, She told how 
he had saved her child, and how she was 
fainting from want, and he had brought her 
bread toeat; and then she clasped Ange to her 
heart, and blessed him. And Dame Ponsard’s 
daughter took Ange’s little hand, and pressed 
it, and said, “Dear Ange!” And Ange 
blushed very red with so much praise, and 
wondered why they should praise him so 
much, when he had only done what had made 
him so very, very happy. 

“Where is thy husband?” said Dame 
Ponsard to Madeluaine. 

“ My husband was a soldier, and was killed 
a month ago in the war,’ answered poor 
Madelaine. And then she turned so very, 
very pale, Ange thought she was going to 
faint again. And the wind blew cold, for the 
sun was set; and Dame Ponsard wrapped 
her cloak closer round her, and then she 
said— 

“ Where dost thou sleep this night ?” 

“God only knows,” answered Madelaine, 
“for I have no money—no friends.” 

Then Dame Ponsard paused a moment, 
and she looked at Madelaine, and she looked 
at Marguerite; and her daughter Blanche 
saw what was passing in her mind, and she 
said, “Do, dear mother.” And Dame Pon- 
sard did not want much pressing, for her 
own heart had spoken warmly enough in 
Madelaine’s behalf. So she turned to poor 
Madelaine, and said, “ Come, thou shalt sleep 
in my house to-night.” 
took little Marguerite by the hand, all 
brightly clad as she was; and Ange put his 
hand in Madelaine’s, and they all went to 
Dame Ponsard’s house. 

And Dame Ponsard pressed Ange to stay 


And then Blanche , 
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and sup with them, but he thanked her very | his tiptoes in the room, that he might not dis- 
much, but said he must run home to Father | turb her; and he smoothed her pillow with his 


Mathurin’s. 

This time, naturally enough, Ange did not 
in the least expect Jeannette would have 
missed him ; but hardly had he seated himself 
in his own little room, and begun to eat his 
apples and bread, than Jeannetteentered. Her 
face was quite red with anger, and she ran up 
to Ange, and shook him violently. “Where 
hast been all day, thou little torment ?” she 
cried. “ And why didst thou not come home 
to thy dinner?—and where is the money 
Father Mathurin gave thee to buy a cap? 
Thou hast bought no cap with it, I warrant.” 
And Jeannette felt in Ange’s empty pockets, 
and drew them out triumphantly; and then 
she fell to shaking Ange again, and boxed 
his ears again, and took away his apples ; 
and all this time Ange could not think of 
a single word to say to quiet her. And then 
Father Mathurin’s step was heard, and he 
entered, and led Ange away to his own room. 
And then Father Mathurin sat Ange upon 
his knee, and said very gravely, “ Now, Ange, 
tell me the truth—where hast thou been all 
day, and what hast thou done with the money 
I gave thee?” But, just then Jeannette came 
to say that neighbour Jacques wished to 
speak with Father Mathurin, and Father Ma- 
thurin told Jeannette to ask him to come in; 
and neighbour Jacques entered, cap in hand, 
and told how little Ange had brought him a 
silver coin to buy a loaf, and how he had won- 


soft little hand far gentler than the gentlest 
nurse; and the instant she moved, he came 
to give her medicine, or some tisane to 
moisten her parched mouth; and he never 
wearied in this labour of love. 

Sometimes, when Madelaine was getting 
better, when she fell asleep, Ange and Mar- 
guerite went for a walk, and it seemed to 
Ange that the birds sang clearer and flowers 
smelt sweeter, and the very river danced 
with a joy it had not known before ; and they 
gathered large bouquets of wild flowers to 
decorate the sick room, and made daisy 
chains as they sat to rest by the river's 
side, 


CHAPTER IV. 


MabxLAINE grew better and better; and 
when she returned to health she found 
she had two children to love instead 
of one. And Father Mathurin agreed that 
Ange should live with Madelaine and Mar- 
guerite; and Dame Ponsard found that 
Madelaine was a very good needlewoman, 
and she gave her work to do, and persuaded 
many of the neighbours to give her work 
too: so that with what Madelaine gained and 
what Ange gained they had enough to live 
very comfortably ; and Marguerite went to 
the Sunday-school, and helped her mother 
about the house on week days. And then, 
when there was a market, she sold flowers, 
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dered how Ange came by somuch money; and | for where they lived there was a very pretty 
finally, how he had brought the change back | little garden, and Ange worked in it all his 
to Father Mathurin. And then Father Ma-| leisure hours, and grew lovely flowers for 
thurin told Jacques how he had given Ange | 


the money to buy a cap, and how Ange had 
spent it to buy some bread for Madelaine and 
Marguerite; for he would not have little 
Ange suspected of so wicked a thing as 
having stolen the money. And then neigh- 
bour Jacques took his leave, and Father 
Mathurin bade Ange good-night, and said he 
was sure to sleep well, because he was a very 
good boy. And Ange felt so happy, that he 
thought he should never get to sleep at all; 
but there he was wrong, for he was soon 
fast, fast asleep, and dreaming the strangest 
jumble of things imaginable. 

The next morning, Father Mathurin and 
Ange went to Dame Ponsard’s, and there they 
found poor Madelaine very, very ill ; and the 
doctor whom kind Dame Ponsard sent for said 
it was a fever, so every one was afraid to go 
near poor Madelaine for fear of infection, and 
there was only little Marguerite to watch by 
her and to smooth her pillow, and give her 
the medicine that Dr. Maynard had sent her. 
And Marguerite was a very little girl—much 
. younger than Ange—and so it seemed to 
Ange impossible that she could do all this by 
herself; and so Ange begged and prayed 
to be allowed to stay and watch by his mother, 


as he called Madelaine. And Ange stayed with | 


Madelaine, and he walked about so gently on 





Marguerite to sell at the market. 

Oh, how different Ange’s evenings were 
now !—how Marguerite’s little face beamed 
with joy when he came home; and what a 
nice supper Madelaine always had for him ! 
Simple as it was, it seemed the daintiest of 
food to him—they were so happy eating it 
together. 

Time passed on, and Ange was no longer 
a very little boy; but grew to be tall and 
strong and handsome and Marguerite grew 
to be the neatest, prettiest little maid in all 
the village. 

And when Dame Ponsard’s daughter 
Blanche was married, all said Ange was the 
handsomest youth at the wedding-dance, and 
none danced so lightly or spoke so gaily as he. 

And often when Marguerite went to even- 
ing service and walked home with Ange, 
they would rest together on the stone coping 
of that same fountain, with the ever-mur- 
muring water behind them, and the sun 
setting just as it did of yore ; and Ange would 
tell Marguerite all that he had hoped and 
prayed on that same spot years before, and 
how fully his dreams of happiness were 
realised now ; and tears of gratitude would 
come into Marguerite’s eyes when she 
thought of all that Ange had done for them. 

As the time passed on, Dame Ponsard 
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called upon Madelaine, and she said she 
thought Marguerite might do something 
better than sell flowers at the market. And 
then she told how Fauchette was married, 
and she wanted somebody to supply her 
place, and thought Marguerite would suit 
exactly. And Marguerite, though she was 
very sorry to leave her mother and Ange, 
was yet delighted at the thought of doing 
something for herself; for though they were 
so happy, they were still very poor. And so 
Marguerite went to be Dame Ponsard’s little 
maid at the Bell, and Madelaine and Ange 
found it very triste without her at first, 
though they went to see her very often. 
Marguerite became the neatest, handiest 
little maid possible, and with such a cheerful, 
loveable face that everybody was possessed 
in her favour. 

On Sundays how happy she was to wander 
in the woods and by the river with Ange ; 
and they talked together of the future, and 
made such golden plans; and in their plans 
they were always together. It seemed quite 
impossible now that Madelaine, Marguerite, 
and Ange should ever be separated. 

And then came a busy time in the town, 
for it was the conscription, and some hearts 
beat high with hopes of glory, and some 
were loth to leave their homes, and mothers’ 
hearts were anxious. The town was full of 
military, and there was Guillaume’s brother 
Jean, with gay ribbons in his cap, going 
about the town to persuade the young men 
how happy a soldier’s life was, and how 
charming it was to travel and see the world 
—so much better than remaining all one’s 
life in this little stupid town. 

Jean tried to persuade Ange too, but that 
he could not do, for Ange kuew what it was 
to be without a home; and, besides, he 
would not have left Madelaine and Mar- 
guerite of his own free will for any pleasures 
that could be offered him. 

At this time, too, the chateau was full of 
people, and there were to be very grand 
doings there indeed; for the young Count 
Isidore was coming of age, and so there 
were fétes and balls and hunts all the day 
long; and as it happened that the young 
Count’s birthday was on the first of May, 
the May-day féte was to be held in his beau- 
tiful park. And that morning there was to 
be a carol sung under his window, which had 
been composed expressly for the occasion, 
and Monsieur Freron, the organ-master, 
declared that Marguerite should sing the 
first part and lead all the rest; and he 
taught her how she should raise her little 
hand when it was time to begin, so that they 
might all sing together, so that the voices 
might not come one after another, like birds 
flying, as he said. 

; Dame Ponsard, when she heard what an 
important part Marguerite was to play in 
the festivities, was particularly anxious 
that Marguerite should look particularly 
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nice; and so she gave her a very handsome 
dark blue silk quilted petticoat that had 
belonged to Blanche, and lent her some 
beautiful old lace for her little cap. And 
Ange had been secretly saving up money 
little by little, so as to be able to buy Mar- 
guerite a pair of gold ear-rings, aud these he 
gave her on that morning, so that Marguerite 
did indeed look quite a little pearl that 
day. She had on clocked stockings and neat 
black shoes with high red heels, such as they 
used to wear in those days, and such a pretty 
chintz boddice and skirt, tucked up so as to 
show her quilted petticoat, and a lack hood 
and cloak, and a dainty little muff, and, 
lastly, a beautiful bunch of spring flowers, 
which Ange had brought her from the 
garden. 

And so, on that May morning, when the 
dew was still on the grass, and the sun’s rays 
seemed to cover the whole earth with dia- 
monds, the little choir took their way to 
the old chateau, and there ranged themselves 
under the window of the young lord, to 
waken him up that day, with melody. 
When they were all grouped lightly be- 
fore the window and ready to begin, Mar- 
guerite raised her little hand as a signal for 
them all. Then the chorus began; and, last 
of all, the young lord himself opened his 
window wide, and looked down upon them. 
The boys took off their caps, and shouted, the 
girls curtsied and waved their handkerchiefs, 
and the young Count threw down a number 
of bright gold pieces among them, and then 
there was agreat cry of “Long live Count 
Isidore !” and then they went away. 

Later in the day there was a beautiful May- 
pole, and a band for the dancers. The park 
seer cd perfectly lighted up with the many 
gay dresses and happy faces that were scat- 
tered about it. The trees were in their 
freshest green, and the frolicsome wind seemed 
to carry the peals of laughter through their 
branches, and make them wave and quiver 
with pleasure. Then, about mid-day, came 
all the guests from the chateau, beautifully 
dressed, and the young lord in the midst of 
them, with a beautiful wreath of flowers 
in his hand; and the ladies with him were 
laughing and talking, and their silk dresses 
rustled and gleamed so in the sun, and they 
wore high powdered hair, and then such 
dainty little different coloured hats to keep 
off the sun. 

All the girls of the village were bidden 
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to come forward that the young Count might . 


see who was most worthy of the crown. 
Of each he asked her name, and said some 
kind word, and held council of the two 
handsome ladies, and sent for Father Mathu- 
rin, and spoke to him. Then, to Marguerite’s 
great surprise little Rosalie came bounding up 
to her where she sat under a tree with Ange, 
and said, “ Marguerite, Marguerite ! you are 
to be Queen of the May, and you must 
come now, and receive the crown.” Mar- 
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Zuerite blushed till she looked a thousand|bright golden louis the young Count had 
times prettier than before, and Ange felt | thrown from the window, all of which Made- 
happy and proud of her. Marguerite ad-| laine had in keeping for her. Then Marguerite 
vanced before the young Count, and he spoke | thought of her ear-rings and cross, and won- 
very kindly to her, and placed the crown gently | dered how much they were worth, the ear- 
on her head, and told her that, as he had put | rings dear Ange had given her, and Margue- 
the crown upon her fair young head and made | rite kissed them for his sake ; and with all 
her queen, she must try more than ever to be | this woe weighing upon her mind, poor Mar- 
virtuous and good. guerite went to bed, and fell asleep, murmur- 
One of the handsome ladies came forward, | ing Twenty louis—Twenty louis ! 
and said: “My name is the Marquise de Belle| The next day, as she was dressing herself 
Isle, and you must keep this for my sake.” | Marguerite remembered how Angelique, the 
While she was saying this, she tied round | daughter of Farmer Bouset, had admired her 
Marguerite’s neck a piece of black velvet, to | ear-rings—how she had said they were the 
which was attached a beautiful gold cross. | prettiest she had ever seen, and that she 
The other lady, who was much younger, and|should try and get a pair like them. Yes, 





very lovely, gave Marguerite a bright cerise- 
coloured little purse, and said: “My name is | 
Mademoiselle de Bruntiére, and you must 
keep this for remembrance of me.” Mar- 
guerite curtsied, and thanked them very 
much, and returned to her companions ; and 
they all crowded round her to see the beau- 
tiful wreath, and cross, and purse, and hear 
all that had been said to her. 

Then, in the soft twilight, each returned to 
his home, bearing bouquets of wild spring 
flowers from the woods, and the nightingales 
sang in the soft evening air, and there was 
a still sweeter murmur of happy voices as 
they passed through the lanes. 


CHAPTER V. 


Bor the prosperity of the little family was 
destined not to be of long duration. Some- 
thing occurred which promised to break up 
all their peaceful happiness. Ange was drawn 
for the conscription. 

On the evening of that dreadful day, Ange, 
with a heavy heart, came to see Marguerite, 
and acquaint her with the misfortune that | 
had befallen them ; the tears flowed silently 
down Marguerite’s pale face, and Ange could | 
find no words to comfort her as they stood 
together in the twilight, in the porch, and the 
old sign of the Bell swung drearily to and 
fro before them. Long it was, before Ange 
could tear himself away that night, and wea- 
rily and drearily poor Marguerite entered the 
house, after she had watched Ange down the 
street, and seen his figure grow less and less 
in the dusk of the evening. Then Marguerite 
retired to her own little room, and threw 
herself on her bed, and cried as though her 
heart would break. Then she sat up, and 
thought. 

There was a way to set free Ange, but then 
that way seemed itself an impossibility. 
Blanche’s husband had been drawn, had been 
bought off; but, to do that for Ange, 
Marguerite must possess twenty louis—and 
that seemed perfectly impossible—poor Mar- 
guerite’s wages were only ten crowns a-year, 
and that was just two louis and a half, then 
there were the four sous that had been given 


certainly, Angelique would buy the ear-rings, 
and, perhaps, the cross, too ; for he was a rich 
man, Farmer Bouset, and very fond of Ange- 
lique. So Marguerite asked Dame Ponsard’s 
leave to go out for the day; and she would 
not say a word about it to Madelaine or Ange, 
for fear he should try and prevent her selling 
the ear-rings. Marguerite put on her cloak 
and hood, and tied up her ear-rings and 
cross in her handkerchief, and she then, with, 
a heavy heart, took her way to Farmer Bou- 


| set’s, quite alone. 


It was a long, long way, up hill and down 
dale, but a very beautiful road. The morn- 
ing was fresh, and clear, and everything in 
nature looked very lovely with its young 
spring dress ; and there were wild lilies and 
violets, and primroses, on either side of the 
road, and the birds sang very sweetly ; but 
Marguerite took no heed of all these beau- 
ties now; and the birds’ songs did not 
seem for her, and the flowers looked faded 
in her eyes, for the thought that Ange was 
going to leave them had taken all beauty 
from everything. 

And when Marguerite reached the top of 
the last hill she felt very hot and weary, and 
so sat down on the soft grass, mixed with wild 
thyme, and heather, to rest; and the wild 
ferns grew so tall around her, that they almost 
made a shade; and then Marguerite untied 
her handkerchief, in which were the ear-rings 
and the cross, to look at them as her own, for 
the last time. And, as she sat there, Mar- 
guerite yrew very thirsty, and then she be- 
thought her of a little mountain-rill, which 
came out of a rock close by, that was celebrated 
for its delicious water, and so Marguerite put 
the handkerchief down, with her ear-rings 
upon it—in a conspicuous spot, where she 
should be sure to see it again in a moment— 
and then she ran to get the water; and the 
wind was so great that it almost blew Mar- 
guerite’s petticoat over her head, as she 
stooped to catch the water in her hands; and 
it had made Marguerite’s hair quite rough, 
so she stood for a moment to smooth it with 


| her wet hands, that she might not look untidy 


when she arrived at the farm. 
But when Marguerite returned to the spot 
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chief, there it was not. She searched a 
long time in vain, without seeing anything 


of either ear-rings or handkerchief; but at | 


last, at some distance from her, blown by the 
wind, she saw something white, that looked 
more like a piece of white paper than any- 
thing else. She ran after it, and it was 
blown on and on: still she followed, and at 
last reached it. Marguerite picked up the 
handkerchief, but ear-rings and cross were 
gone—it was the empty shell without the 
kernel. 

The whole day Marguerite wandered about 
the common, but, alas! there were so many 
tall ferns, and so much heather and wild 
thyme everywhere, she could never feel 
certain of the precise spot where she had 
been. Sometimes she thought it was one 
place where she had sat down, sometimes 
another ; and she searched and searched the 
whole day long quite uselessly, and then she 
saw that it was near sunset, and that for 
that day it would be no use searching any 
more. With a heavy heart and weary feet, 
Marguerite took her way home. 

Once again by the fountain sat Marguerite 
and Ange; and Marguerite, foot-sore and 
sad, told Ange how she had lost the ear-rings 
and cross, and so all hope of their being able 
to raise twenty louis was gone. Marguerite, 
quite overcome, hid her face in her handker- 
chief and wept bitterly. Just then came the 
sound of a horse’s footsteps close to them, 
and Marguerite, despite her grief, looked up, 
and saw the young Count Isidore. And when 
he saw Marguerite’s face, he stopped his 
horse and said : 

“Why! art thou not the Queen of May? 
What has made thee so soon in tears ?” 

And then Marguerite told him how Ange 
had been drawn for the conscription, and how 
she had gone to sell the ear-rings and the 
cross the handsome lady had given her to 
Angelique of the Bouset farm ; how on the 
common the ear-rings had been lost. And 
then Marguerite’s tears flowed a-fresh. 

The young Count passed on, and looked 
very grave, for he had had so many petitions 
about the conscription that he had been 
obliged to refuse all, and felt he could 
not openly do anything for Ange and 
Marguerite. 

When Marguerite returned that night to 
Dame Ponsard’s, she found some very grand 
people indeed were coming to dine there the 
next day, and the whole house was in a state 
of confusion preparing things for them. 
The dining-room was to be decorated with 
laurels and flowers, and the band of the 
young Count’s regiment was to play during 
dinner, and every honour was to be paid 
them ; for though these travellers were only 
called the Comte and Comtesse du Nord, yet 
the courier said that was a feigned name, and 
they were, in fact, heirs to one of the greatest 
crowns in Europe. 

The next day Marguerite could not go 
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|to'look after her ear-rings, for she had a 
| great deal to do. 

Allday these great people were expected, and 
at last there was a great noise of carriages, and 
they stopped before the door of the Bell, and 
a great, great many people were there to see 
the travellers descend ; and then Dame Pon- 
sard, rather awe-stricken, but still a smiling 
and courteous hostess, stood in the porch to 
receive them, and showed them to their 
rooms. And then came the dinner; and 
poor Marguerite, with her pale face and red 
eyes, had to help others to wait at table. 

And the young Count Isidore was there, 
and he sat on one side of the great lady, 
}and her husband on the other; and they 
talked a great deal all the diuner, but Mar- 
guerite never noticed whether they looked at 
her or not—she could think of nothing but 
Ange. But at the end of the dinner, when 
the dessert was on the table, and all the 
servants were going away, the lady beckoned 
to Marguerite and called her by her name ; 
and Marguerite came, and felt very shy and 
nervous, for it was all she could do to help 
crying, her heart was so sad. 

“So thou art the Queen of the May,” said 
the lady, kindly. “And now tell me, why 
are thy eyes so red with tears ?” 

“ Ange has been drawn for the conscription, 
madame,” answered Marguerite, in a sad, 
low voice. 

“ And dost thou love Ange so much ?” 

“Oh, yes, very, very much,” answered 
Marguerite ; and, despite of herself, she 
blushed quite red, and the tear-drops came 
in her eyes again. 

“And how much money would it take to 
free Ange from this conscription?” said 
the lady’s husband. 

“Oh, a very large sum; more than we 
could ever have,” answered Marguerite. 

“But how much ?” said the Countess. 

“Alas! twenty louis, madame,” answered 
poor Marguerite. And then she wiped her 
eyes on the corner of her apron, and made a 
sort of half-movement to go away; for she 
felt that if she stayed much lonzer she 
should burst into tears. 

“Hold out thy apron, my child,” said the 
Countess, gaily. And then from her purse 
she took twenty louis and strewed them into 
Marguerite’s apron. 

Poor Marguerite could not speak a word 
to thank a kind benefactress: she gave a 
little scream of astonishment and joy, and 
the louis rolled on the floor. And she knelt 
and kissed the lady’s dress, which was all 
the thanks she could offer; for Marguerite’s 
heart was too full for words. 

As soon as Marguerite had a little reco- 
vered from her agitation, she ran off to their 
home to find Madelaine and Ange, and 
impart her joyful tidings. And then she was 
sadly disappointed to find that Ange was not 
there. He had been out all day, Madelaine 
said ; but the two took counsel together, and 
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determined to hasten to the mayor’s that 
night, in spite of Ange’s being away, and 
obtain his dismissal; for Marguerite felt 
quite uneasy at having such a large sum of 
money in her possession, for fear something 
should happen to it before it had accom- 
plished its end. 

And the mayor received Madelaine and 
Marguerite very graciously, and was very 
glad that they had been able to buy off 
Ange ; for Ange had a good name in the 
town, and all loved him and thought well of 
him. And then, very joyfully, Madelaine 
and Marguerite walked back to the Bell, 
and. there they found Ange sitting in the 
porch to receive them. And then they all 
retired together to Marguerite’s little room, 
and Marguerite told how kind the great 
lady had been to her, and how she could not 
help thinking that the young Count had told 
their story, and interested the great lady in 
their behalf ; and Marguerite drew from her 

ocket the little card which gave Ange his 
Resdom. And then Madelaine clasped Ange 
to her heart, and kissed him again and again ; 
and Marguerite felt as happy as though she 
had been a real queen. 

And at that moment came a tap at the 
door ; and it was dear, kind Dame Ponsard 


come to congratulate them on their happiness. | - 


And then Marguerite had to tell her story 
all over again; but she did not the least 
mind it: she could have told it all day long 
—she was so happy. 

“But what a pity that thou hast lost thy 
cross and thy ear-rings all for nothing,” said 
Dame Ponsard. Now it was Ange’s turn to tell 
his story ; and he toldthat he had been all day 
on the common, searching for the said ear-rings 
and cross ; and then, to the great astonishment 
and delight of all, he drew them both out of 
his pocket, and told how he had found them, 
almost hidden by the heather and moss, 
where they had fallen when the wind had 
blown the handkerchief away. Most joyfully, 
he tied the cross round Marguerite’s neck, 
and put the ear-rings in her ears. 

The next morning, early, the travellers 
were to start again. Ange and Marguerite 
stood ready in the porch, strewing flowers for 
them to walk over, and in their hands they 
had bouquets of the choicest flowers of their 
garden to offer to the Count and Countess ; 
and Ange and Marguerite waited some time 
before they came ; but when at last they did 
come, and they offered the bouquets, the 
Countess smiled so kindly, as she took hers, 
and said to Marguerite, “ Is this Ange?” and 
Marguerite curtsied, and said, “ Yes, ma- 
dame ; this is Ange.” And when the car- 
riages drove away, all the people cheered 
them, for they had heard the story of the 
great lady’s kindness; and Ange and Mar- 
guerite blessed them from their hearts. And, 
in after-life. Ange and Marguerite became 
man and wife, and in their turn had children; 


and Marguerite told her children the story of | 
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her early years, that they might love the 
poor and friendless, as Ange had loved her 
and her mother. 


JUDGE NOT. 


Juper not; the workings of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 
What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God's pure light may only be 
A scar, brought from some well-won field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 


The look, the air, that frets thy sight, 
May be a token, that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 
With some infernal fiery foe, 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 
And cast thee shuddering on thy face! 


The fall thou darest to despise— 

May be the slackened angel’s hand 
Has suffered it, that he may rise 

And take a firmer, surer stand ; 
Or, trusting less to earthly things, 
May henceforth learn to use his wings. 


And judge none lost, but wait, and see 
With hopeful pity, not disdain, 
The depth of the abyss may be 
The measure of the height of pain, 
And love and glory that may raise 
This soul to God in after days ! 


WRECKS AT SEA. 


Tue Wreck Chart of the British Islands for 
the year eighteen hundred and fifty-four, 
and the last Admiralty register of wrecks, 
are grievous things to look at and to read. 
In spite of all that has been said about 
accidents at sea, they have increased in 
frequency ; and whether they will be much 
diminished by the operation of those clauses 
in Mr, Cardwell’s Merchant Shipping Act, 
which are intended to assist in their re- 
pression, is extremely doubtful. As the 
Act only came into operation three months 
since (on the first of May last), we can speak 
from no experience of its effects. So far as 
the prevention of accident is concerned it is 
a step in the right direction, though but a 
single step, we fear, where there are half a 
hundred needed. We feel pretty sure that the 
most callous man in England (whoever he 
may be) would be startled by the information 
given to him at a glance in the Wreck Chart 
of Great Britain and Ireland. Total wrecks 
are marked on it with black little eclipsed 
moons ; others, according to their class, with 
crosses and other signs ; each wreck is indi- 
cated by its proper mark in the sea adjoining 
that part of our coast upon which it occurred ; 
and here on the chart in which the wrecks 
only of last year are set down, they lie 
blackening our sea along the entire line of 
British coast, as thick as bees about a honey- 
comb, The swarm is greater of course near 
some ports than elsewhere. Colliers and craft 
of that kind furnish a double file of six and 
forty wrecks, half of them total wrecks, 
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there is a regiment of forty, and there are 
about as many near the shores of Hartlepool 
and Seaton Carew. At Liverpool the omi- 
nous marks are much less numerous, but then 
each commonly represents a wreck of greater 
magnitude, a much more terrible disaster. 
It is not, however, only near great ports that 
these calamities occur. Beginning with nine- 
teen wrecks (twelve of them total), on the 
shores of Shetland and Orkney, and so pass- 
ing down to the main-land, a dotted line of 
distress runs without break round the whole 
country. Opposite Wick, opposite Golspie, 
opposite Cromarty, on the way to Inverness ; 
opposite Port Gordon, opposite Banff, against 
Rattray Head and Buchan Ness, on the coast 
between Buchan Ness and Aberdeen ; oppo- 
site Aberdeen, between Stonehaven and 
Montrose, opposite Arbroath and Dundee, at 
the entrance to the Firth of Forth, opposite 
North Berwick, Dunbar, Berwick, Holy 
Island, with some thirty more between that 
place and Newcastle ; and in this way all 
round the island lie the dots, of which every | 
one represeuts a dread calamity, and almost 
every one a calamity that might have been 
prevented. Upon the coasts, or near the 
coasts of the small islands inhabited by a 
great maritime people, who ought surely to 
be cunning in the build and management of 
ships, within thirteen of one thousand vessels 
were wrecked in the year last expired, of 
which four hundred and eighty-four were 
totally lost, the rest stranded and damaged 
seriously, so that it was necessary for them 
to discharge their cargo. The waste of 
treasure was attended with the greater loss 
of one thousand five hundred and forty-nine 
lives: which exceeds the sum of misery 
produced by shipwreck on the coasts of 
Britain in any previous year of which there 
exists a record. In eighteen hundred and 
fifty-three, the deaths by shipwreck on our 
coasts were about one thousand, and the 
number of the wrecks themselves about eight 
hundred and thirty. 

We do not mean it to be inferred that/| 
this increase in the number of shipwrecks is | 
due to an increase of culpable neglect on the | 
part of shipowners and masters. Continued 
gales of unusual severity prevailed last year | 
throughout the month of January, and that | 
month alone was fatal to upwards of two 
hundred and fifty vessels and almost five 
hundred lives. In the whole half year from 
the first of April to the end of September, 
during which the summer weather was un- 
usually calm, there were not so many wrecks, 
by sixty, as in the one terrible month with 
which the year began. On the other hand, it | 
is to be said that although in January of the 
year preceding there were fewer wrecks, there 
was a greater sacrifice of life; that element 
in the calculation being of course dependent 
altogether on the nature of the vessels lost. 

But, if the Wreck Chart of last year does 
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not prove increase of neglect, it surely de- 
monstrates that there is no increase of care- 
fulness, Rotten vessels, or vessels il! equipped 
or improperly manned, are still sent to sea ; 
masters incompetent or wanting common 
prudence still miss their bearings, shave the 
coast to make short cuts, or run foul of other 
vessels through neglect of sharp look-out, or 
of the use of signals. Fifty-three vessels in 
the course of the year were sunk, and forty- 
one were shattered by collision. It is well 
for us to say that the sea is a dangerous and 
fickle element, and will always claim its 
victims. If the element is fickle we know 
all its moods, and build ships able to fight 
through them ; we know what is the law of 
storms, and by knowledge can escape the fury 
of the hurricane ; we know how to guide our 
sailing vessels and our steamers—they are not 
sent out to drift before every wind that 
blows ; the seaman knows how to tell where 
he is upon the ocean, and his chart tells him of 
the rocks and shoals that are to be avoided. 
If owners having insured their vessels at 
Lloyd’s did not become careless about insuring 
them at the shipbuilder’s by help of his art ; 
if vessels were sent out seaworthy, efficiently 
manned, commanded by men competent and 
watchful ; we believe that a reduction of the 
number of our wrecks by at least one-half 
would immediately follow. Practically there 
must always be a certain risk at sea, but 
practically it need not be large ; and theore- 
tically there need certainly be none, but 
theory leaves out of sight the imperfections 
of the human character. Owners of ships 
will equip them economically, saving their 
own money at the risk of sacrificing other 
people’s lives ; seamen, especially when over- 
tasked, will sometimes fail in the performance 
of their duties ; unskilful captains will con- 
trive to get ships entrusted to their charge ; 
and skilful captains will be found who put 
imprudent faith in their own skill. Let any 
shipowner or sailor speak thus of his class if 
he please, but let him take good care that no 
one shall have reason to reflect in the same 
fashion on himself, as one of the class. Let 
every man only take heed that he at any rate 
is bound in honour to stand out as an excep- 
tion, and there ends the rule. 

We don’t believe in the general perfecti- 
bility of man, within the next three or four 
centuries at any rate, but we equally refuse 
to believe that he is essentially wrong-headed 
or wrong-hearted. There is much in the 
annals of last year’s shipwrecks to support a 
different opinion. On the twenty-seventh of 
April, the galliot Ariadne drove from her 
anchorage near Thurso in stormy weather and 
became a wreck: out started, in a common 
fishing coble, a merchant of Thurso, Mr. 
David Sinclair, with four ‘fishermen, and 
bravely brought ashore nine men, together 
with the master’s wife and child. A boat 
laden with seaweed, shipped a heavy sea and 
foundered on the coast of Donegal. Its crew 
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of three men was drowning, and it blewa gale : 
out started two men and two brave women 
(God bless them !) to the rescue. The barque 
Mahomed Shah, on the fourth of May, bound 
to New Zealand, took fire at sea. Mr. Paddon, 
master of the brig Ellen, saved at great risk 
the crew and passengers, fifty-nine souls, and 
found means to carry them in his own vessel 
to Hobart Town, a distance of two thousand 
miles from the scene of the catastrophe. A 
man whose boat was wrecked during a heavy 
storm in Waltham Bay, was struggling in the 
water, when he was noticed by a farmer’s 
boy, who rushed instantly into the surf, and 
imperilled his own life seriously in accom- 
plishing a rescue. A Norwegian brig drove on 


an-easterly gale on adark night. The Pake- 
field life-boat, manned by Captain Joachim, 


put out to rescue, and in the midst of the| 


darkness and the storm found a drunken crew 


ship, and resisting every effort made to save 
them. The boat returned, allowed the miser- 
able people time to become sober, went to 
them again, and found them glad enough to 
come ashore. A smack was stranded on the 
eighteenth of October last on the Anglesey 
coast, and its little crew was saved by men 
who went out in a shore boat, though the sea 
raged so fiercely that it took four hours to 
reach the wreck, only a mile distant. On the 
same night there was a brig wrecked three 
miles from Skegness, on the coast of Lincoln- 
shire. The coxswain of the life-boat, Samuel 
Moody, gallantly set out with his men through 
a violent storm, a heavy sea, and intense 
darkness. They brought ashore the entire 
crew with the master’s wife and child. All 
persons on board the schooner New Jane, 
totally lost on the Cornish coast five days 
before Christmas last, were lifted out over 
the bowsprit of the wreck by one noble sea- 
man, Charles Pearce, who was not then saving 
life for the first time. Once, while he was 
engaged about this work, and when there 


was a child in his arms, the sea dashed him | 


away. The child was not to be recovered, 
but the bold sailor regained his footing on 
the rock, and finished his good service to 
humanity. 
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| as fixed by a table annexed to the Act. 
the Holm Sand on the coast of Suffolk, during | 
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dren, who, during the past year alone, have 
struggled in the water off those very coasts to 
which we are now repairing for a holiday 
season of rest and refreshment. 

The recent Merchant Shipping Act con- 


|tains certain provisions which have been 


devised with the purpose of diminishing the 
frequency of accidents at sea. They are good 
for something ; though we fear not good 
for very much. 

It is required by this Act, that no British 
vessels, except whalers and steam-tugs, shall 
proceed to sea from any port in the United 
Kingdom unless provided with a certain 
number of boats, according to their 4 

ut, 
it is added, this enactment shall not apply to 
any ship holding a certificate under the 
Passengers’ Act, eighteen hundred and fifty- 
two. Can any non-oflicial mind see why the 


| necessity of having a sufficient number of 
madly swearing that they would stick by the 


boats on board is not as great in an emigrant 
ship as in any other? Any non-official mind 
can, we are quite sure, understand the other 
defect in the clause. The declaration that 
boats must be had according to the scale in 
an annexed table, is good; but an official 
compromise makes up for that. The “annexed 
table” is a joke to all shipowners. For 
vessels of six hundred tons and under, the 
Board of Trade offers to be content with a 
much shorter provision of boats than ship- 
owners have been hitherto used of their own 
accord to place in them. A _ diminution 
instead of an increase in the provision of boats 
would so far, therefore, be the most natural 
consequence of this part of the enactment. 
The Act then, still excepting all certifi- 
cated passenger vessels, directs, under defined 
penalties, that no vessel containing more 
than ten passengers shall go to sea without a 
life-boat, or a boat made buoyant after the 
manner of a life-boat, or without also two life- 
buoys, which shall at all times be left fit for 
use. This seems to mean, that seamen must 
carry with them an zgis of ten passengers if 
they hope to have on board, by the compul- 
sion of an Act of Parliament, a life-boat or a 
buoy. As for the buoy, since it is, in by far the 
greatest number of cases the common sea- 
man, engaged on the ropes, at the mast-head, 


For, good service to humanity is always|and otherwise about the vessel, who falls 
done when one man’s act is of a kind that | overboard, it is rather hard that no consider- 
confers honour and credit on his race. In| ation is had for the crew in ordering that 


the notes just recorded, we have shown how 
both the merchant and the seaman czn forget 
his selfish interest to save; men who are 
struggling in the actual horror of a wreck ; 
and we believe that there are not many in 
either class who have not the same generous 
impulses. If men could only submit habitu- 
ally to a fiftieth part of the heroical self- 
sacrifice with which they face an actual 
danger, that would be enough probably in 
three cases out of four to prevent any such 
danger from occurring. It is fearful to think 
of the fifteen hundred men, women, and chil- 


life-buoys should be kept. A good cork 
life-buoy costs about thirteen shillings,— 
Would it be a ruinous demand on owners of 
vessels sent out, even with less than ten 
souls on board, and none of them passengers, 
that every such vessel should have a life- 
buoy on board? Men are, indeed, more likely 
to fall overboard from little barks and 
schooners than from ships. 

And why are we to be content, on a large 
vessel, with one life-boat only, and only a 
limited number of other boats, the ordering 
of which is left to the discretion of the crew ! 
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Every great wreck that is reported, tells 
us what that means; tackles foul, or are 
let go prematurely ; oars and thowel pins 
missing; plugs out when the moment of 
sudden need is passing. And while, under 
the same dread pressure, with sea beat- 
ing the ship’s sides in, passengers know 
that there is only “a certain amount” 
of boat accommodation ; that as there is not 
boat room for all, some must be left behind 
to await the chance of their being alive when 
a return boat comes to look for them. A 
fatal rush is the consequence, and the one 
remedy against this, is the demand that every 
ship shall carry boats enough to admit of the 
immediate escape of all on board if necessary, 
Passengers and crew knowing that there are 
boats for all, will not then waste time in an 
agonising struggle with each other, as well as 
with the element that threatens to destroy 
them ; and it is not true that a provision of 
this kind is totally impracticable. There 
exists such a thing as a collapsible life-boat, 
which is perfectly trustworthy. 

The Act then provides wisely for an inquiry 
into the circumstances of every wreck or 
other casualty on our shores, by the inspect- 
ing officers of Coastguard and the principal 
officers of Customs; gives general superin- 
tendence of affairs concerning shipwreck to 
the Board of Trade, and appoints less wisely 
“Receivers of Wreck,” along the coast, who 
are to have the chief authority at each scene 
of wreck that occurs in their district. The 
office of Receiver of Wreck, under the Board 
of Trade, has been given to many persons 
who were lately Receivers of Admiralty 
Droits,— tradesmen, and others perfectly 
ignorant of seamanship. Whether the In- 
specting Commander of Coastguard, who is a 
commander in the Navy, or the chief officer 
of Coastguard, who is commonly a lieutenant 
in the Navy, will be quickened in his desire 
to place his seamanship at the disposal of the 
people who are endeavouring to organise a | 
rescue, when he knows that he is to have 
Mr. Jones the hatter, or Mr. Smith the 
tailor, or Mr. Brown the grocer, from the 
next town, in chief command, and authorised 
by Act of Parliament to overrule his orders, 
is extremely questionable. As a matter of | 
the very commonest sense, the Receiver of | 
Wreck should be a skilful seaman, but that | 
is not a matter of official sense. 

It is then ordered that payment by owners 
of wrecked vessels to the representatives of 
the drowned (assessed in each case at thirty 
pounds, and salvage to the rescuers of life), 
shall be the first claims due against them, 
and the first to be paid, in full, out of their 
effects: salvage of life having now for the 
first time distinct priority over salvage of 
property. For loss of life, and personal in- 
jury on board any ship, the owner may be 
held liable to the extent of the value of his 
ship and of the cargo saved, but not any 
further. Far enough and too far, many an 
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owner may say; but in no other way—as we 
have long since urged—is it possible to over- 
come the’ passive carelessness of life, which is 
produced by the habit of insuring vessels 
against money loss, and not merely leaving 
them quietly to their fate, but sometimes 
even, it is to be feared, half desiring their 
destruction. 

The Act provides also for the increased 
efficiency of the life-boat service, by adding 
government help to private enterprise ; 3 80 
that the National Life-boat Institution, an 
admirable society supported by the public, 
which saved last year by its boats upwards of 
one hundred and thirty lives, by increasing 
the pay of its coxswains and the reward to its 
servants who succeed in saving life, backed 
both by the people and the government, may 
do more than it has yet done to decrease the 
number of persons lost in shipwreck on our 
coasts. 

It is evident from what we have said, that 
the new Merchant Shipping Act will un- 
questionably—so far as accident at sea is con- 
cerned—tend towards the lessening of an 
enormous evil; and as for its defects, it would 
not be believed to have come from a govern- 
ment office if it did not contain a few obvious 
blunders. Some such authentication was 
perhaps considered necessary by its author ; 
who, for what he did, apart from what he left 
undone, deserves the very hearty thanks 
of all men who go out to brave the perils 
of the sea, 


SCHOOL-GIRLS. 

Why should “like a great school-girl” be 
an uncomplimentary metaphor? Most of our 
mothers, our wives, our daughters have been 
school-girls in their time, and some of them 
school- -girls of a tolerable size. Jeannie Mor- 
rison was a school-girl, and the subject of the 
most charming of ballads. Her tiny world of 
school-weans was not more rude and jealous 
than that of ordinary womankind, when they 
called up the roses in her cheeks and in those 
of her little lover, by remarking how they 
cleeked —I think it was cleeked — “ they 
cleeked together hame.” I remember, when 
at the premature age of ten, I visited my 
sister at a seminary in Re eading, kissing a 
great school-girl on the stairs, and rather 
liking it. I remember also that she was con- 
demned to confine her talk to the French lan- 
guage for one fortnight, in consequence of that 
act of — of mine. Nay, when I was 
younger still, I well recollect how I went 
myself to a day -school, one half of which was 
composed of the softer sex. I used to wear 
a small velvet shooting-jacket, with short 
sleeves, and little red ribbons for shoulder- 
knots ; and I was, I believe, very much 
admired. I learnt Valpy’s Chronology, the 
pence and shilling tables, and dancing, in 
company with twelve young ladies and eleven 
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young gentlemen. I liked the girls—from nine 
years old to fourteen they were—by ever so 
much the best ; the boys, who were younger, 
were continually putting their tongues 
out and shying things at me. Having then 
this substratum of interest in the subject, it 
is not to be wondered at that cousin ee 
has, to use her own expression, “piled it 
up” very considerably—she means by that, 
increased my sympathy with school-girls—by 
certain details which I intend to confide to 
the reader. 

Cousin Sophy is, I should perhaps remark, 
about seventeen, but looks nearly two years 
older. If I say in this publication and for the 
private information of the reader, that she is 
crumby for that age, I do not wish it to go 
further. She will receive, in three years and 
four months exactly (I took the trouble of 
calculating it once for fun), the sum of twelve 
thousand pounds—and I wish, dear girl, 
from my heart that it was twice as much. 
We read portions of Tennyson together 
(the Miller’s Daughter) ; play at back-gam- 
mon with one [dice-box, whose fellow I have 
purposely mislaid that we may have little 
contentions for possession after every throw ; 
and generally chaff one another in a 
pleasant way. She will not play at chess 
with me, because she is, she says, so stupid, 
and dislikes people to make bad moves on | 
purpose to let her win. It was between and 
among these varied occupations that I became 
possessed of her little school troubles, and of 
the causes of them. She has even entrusted 
me (in the strictest confidence) with a copy 
of the regulations of the seminary, Acacia 
Lodge, in which her education is still being 
imparted; and I have extracted a few of 
them for the purpose of publication. Sophy, 
who is charmingly natural, and indeed forcible, 
in her language, says her schoolmistress, Miss 
Maigre, is a “disgusting creature,” and “a/| 
nasty thing.” Upon the whole, that lady 
appears to be a screw. Witness the fol- 
lowing extracts from the Code Maigre :— 

“Rule 73. To eat two pieces of bread-and- 
butter at tea, and two at breakfast.” 

These pieces, I am given to understand, 
are “as thick as that” (Sophy separates her | 
hands, which I am playfully holding in my 
own, about six inches), and destroy all sub- 
sequent appetite for dinner. The butter is 
infinitesimally thin (pantomimic explanatory 
action by rapidly bringing her palms toge- 
ther, and mine). 

“ Rule 63. Not to be allowed two cups of | 
tea.” 

What a halfpennyworth of sack to this 
intolerable amount of bread! Supposing, as'| 
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hands off, mittens and ali, rather than confess 
to have read Pickwick. She is “so very, so 
very genteel.” Consider, for instance, 

“Rule 61. Not to speak more than is ab- 
solutely necessary to a servant.” 

How right it is that young ladies who are 
able to pay two hundred pounds a-year for 
their education should be taught to know 
their exalted position, and the gulf that lies 
between them and those whom the Rev. 
Milkan Walters calls “our humbler sisters.” 
To the same effect, and with a yet higher 
teaching, runs this 

“Rule 14, Not to kiss the governesses.” 

Not to bestow their well-born or richly- 
endowed affection upon poor people! The 
“know thyself” of the old philosopher is in 
the Code Maigre thus transiated : “ Remem- 
ber, young lady, that you are the salt of the 
earth ; keep separate from the common clay ; 
never lose sight of the fact, that your first cou- 
sin is a baronet and your mother a Bodgers ; 
or that your uncle (who was in trade, and is 
personally to be forgotten) has left you ten 
thousand pounds with interest to accumulate ; 
always stand on tiptoe in relation to your 
inferiors, and bestow on them the fewest 
possible words, and no thought whatever ; 
beware especially of sympathy; no beauty 
of nature, and no richness of intellect, can 
make up, remember, for the want of money, 
or the absence of the Bodgers blood.” 
ee first rule in reference to the masters, is 
this :— 

“Rule 1. Wear always gloves or mits in 
the presence of a master.” 

This, I think, must be a winter regulation. 
Rule twenty-two is more explicit : 

“Rule 22. Not to go on your knees whena 
master is present.” 

Why not? This surely must be a law 
for the masters and not for the misses! 
Cousin Sophy, for instance, never dreams of 
going on or knees in my presence. Quite 
the reverse. Can it be that Miss Maigre’s 
young ladies habitually throw themselves 
into that attitude; or, is the rule only actu- 
ally enforced during leap year ? 

Rule twenty rather puzzles me: 

“Rule 20. Not to have any matches.” 

What kind of matches—those that are said 
to be made in heaven, or lucifer matches ? 
Certainly not the former, when rule forty is 
read in connection with it :— 

“Rule 40. Never to wear white gloves.” 

With regard to the edicts which are to 
follow, I have no solution to offer, that wears 
the shadow of probability. Let us head them 
“To the Ingenious ;” and, as the manner of 
some is, offer five thousand copies of our 


Sophy tells me, that these cups are perfect | journal to the elucidator. 


thimbles, I think this regulation cruel. Can 
it be that Miss Maigre has made this edict in 
remembrance of the orgies of the Rev. Stig- 
gins and his shepherdesses ? With all respect 
to the conductor of this journal, I think it| 
probable that Miss Maigre would cut her! 


“Rule 62. Not to burn paper scraps.” 

Now, my dear Sophy, Jet us sit upon the 
ground,—no, that is forbidden in edict nine 
(“never to sit upon the ground”). Let us 
talk this over then quietiy together. Why 
not burn paper scraps? Do you save them 
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to make pillows for the nervous and insane ?| 
or do you sow patchwork upon them for 
quilts ? or do you preserve them for shaving-| 
papers for the French and Italian masters ? | 
or for paper-chaises in the half-holidays? or 
do you screw them up into spills for the 
economic lady, your mistress? Curl-papers 
being utterly out of fashion, imagination can 
no further go; and I turn for relief even to} 
another conundrum : 

“ Rule 69. Not to look out of window.” 

Gracious mercy, then, is Acacia Lodge a 
nuunery? Do its inmates stand, as the poor 
girls at Norwood did, for penance, with 
their faces to a whited wall, till they grow 
blind? Are the sky, and the trees, and the 
fair green earth forbidden to be gazed upon ? 
Is the sun pronounced by the Code Maigre to 
be ineligible and not to be regarded, and the 
moon to be no better than she should be? 
Indeed, the manner in which those dangerous 
weapons of offence, the eyes, are legislated 
for is worthy of Confucius :— 

“Rule 94, Not to look behind when 
walking.” 

“ Rule 83. Not to stare in church.” 

Far be it from me to question the ablu- 
tionary systein of Miss Maigre’s, or to bring 
down the Board of Health upon Acacia Lodge ; 
but, what does rule thirty-four mean, if it 
doesn’t mean dirt ? 

“ Rule 34. Only to wash your hands before 
dinner.” 

By rule twenty-five, you must not write in 
the week without especial leave. Can it be 
really meant by this that the whole of the 
epistolary business of Miss M.’s establishment 
is carried on upon the Sabbath? As rule 
thirteen, too, is not to write upon the desks, 
what a harassing as well as irreligious affair 
their writing altogether must be. Let me, 
however, have the pleasure of extracting this 
regulation also : 

“ Rule 53. All letters, except to relations, 
to be inspected.” 

This is a wise and prudent edict: there 
is no knowing, else, with how many design- 
ing young men communications may not 
be kept up. I seem to see Miss Maigre 
as she plys her task, 4 la Sir James Graham, 
and appreciate her position thoroughly ; all 
letters in pink envelopes, directed to Henry 
Lovell, Esq., if you please, Miss Sophia, I 
must detain —But “please, he’s my cousin !” 
No matter. You need not write to gentle- 
man cousins on rose-coloured paper. In fact 
you must not. 

There are several edicts in the code with 
regard to the getting-up—I mean the toilettes 
—of the young ladies, which I feel it would 
be unbecoming (however interesting) to 
allude to : 

Rule eighty-four, however,—the governess 
to enter your rooms six times during the 
nightly toilettes,—is too remarkable to be 
passed over in silence. What an enormous 
time must these toilettes occupy which admit 
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of six periodical visits! Some suspicions re- 
garding the natural wave in Sophia’s hair, I 
confess have been awakened since reading 
the above. Any charitable suggestion of 
study is shut out by 

“Rule 45. Not to take books into dor- 
mitory.” 

Nothing escapes in this microscopic code. 
The rug, the poker, the stairs, pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, boots, the bed, the chairs, the 
windows, the desks, the keys of your boxes ; 
your eyes, your hair, your teeth, your hands, 
your feet, your knees, your nose, your neck, 
your tongue (the tongue occupying almost 
half these statutes at large)—-all have clauses 
made and provided for them, as stringent, as 
if they involved the peace of Europe and the 
fate of unborn millions. 

There are kou-tow edicts concerning Miss 
Maigre herself, suggesting the ceremonials of 
an Eastern court. The whole establishment 
rises at her entrance (rule ninety-three),as the 
roses and lilies spring up at the footfall of 
the fairy-queen : and beware! beware! rash 
mortal, saith regulation twelve, who shall, on 
any pretence whatever, sit in Miss Maigre’s 
seat. Nay, you dare not even approach it ; 
for what says rule thirteen ? 

“Rule 13. Not to step on the rug ;” where, 
of course, Miss Maigre’s throne is placed. 

Finally, I will extract one edict more—the 
one-hundredth. It closes the Code Maigre 
with a snap, and is, above all others, 
to be resolutely obeyed. It is defined, and 
dwelt upon, more emphatically than any; and 
the italics (as the newspapers say) are all 
Miss Maigre’s own :— 

“Rule 100. Not even to look at a boys’- 
school.”* 
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WE have heard it said that there are to be 
no more slaves in Egypt—a pleasant piece of 
news, if true. Mr. Breakchains has already 
commented on the circumstance, and told us 
that, “for the first time since the Nile began 
to deposit its sediment, the pellucid stream 
reflects the beauteous countenance of free- 
dom,” and so forth. This is not the first 
time there has been talk of this kind. Ten 
years ago, it was solemnly decreed by that 
“very magnificent Bashaw ”—this is the true 
Egyptian pronunciation — Mohammed Ali, 
that in Alexandria, at least, conscientious 
residents and missionary gentlemen bound 
for India should not be shocked by the sight 
of flocks of human beings exposed for sale in 
public places. This was the result of a move- 
ment something analogous to that against 
Smithfield. The slave markets were com- 

lained of as a nuisance, not as a system. 
They were ordered to disappear. Accord- 
ingly travellers, fresh from London or Paris, 
who wished to convince themselves that such 
things could be—that boys and girls and 


~* All the extracted rules are from a genuine document, 
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grown persons were actually to be seen for 
sale—at least, such was the reason given for 
the eagerness with which the sight was 
sought—were compelled to hire a guide 
acquainted with the back-slums of the city. 


They then learned that the trade, instead of 


being carried on in the open street, was con- 
fined to certain small houses adapted for the 
purpose—ranges of rooms or cells round low 
courts. It was not customary, even for 
natives, to visit these places: a man in want 
of a slave used to send for four or five speci- 
mens, male or female as the case might be, 
and examine them deliberately as he sat 
smoking his pipe in hisown divan; the jellab, 
or dealer, squatting by, ready to answer all 
questions as to age, temper, or origin. Euro- 
peans, however, obtained admission into the 
private slave-markets with tolerable ease. 
There was always some grumbling and affec- 
tation of resistance, but a few piastres 
smoothed all difficulties. It was worth while 
going once or twice in order to appreciate 
the vulgar reality of the scene. Whilst pas- 
senger-philanthropists were praising the 


great step towards emancipation taken by 
Mohammed Ali—supposed to have repented 
of his slave-hunts—here was evidence that not 
the slightest real change was contemplated. 
Serving men and serving maids, of all classes | 
and degrees, were constantly on hand, con- | 
stantly coming or going. 


In most cases, they 
were fresh from Soudan, clothed in a single 
rag, with their hair in a thousand plaits. It 


is not from avarice that the jellabs make their | 


slaves preserve this miserable dress, but 
because they well know that new arrivals are 
most prized. Families like to educate them 
in their own way. It is not uncommon for 


girls already well civilised to be compelled to 


re-assume their native dress, pretend igno- 
rance of Arabic, and affect pristine ‘stu- 
pidity. 


We have glided into the use of the present | 


tense, because the same observations still 
apply. Indeed, in speaking of Eastern man- 
ners, the past tense is almost superfluous ; 
and, for that matter, perhaps, so is the future. 
Nothing seems to change there but names— 
there is no progress, no development. When 
we hear, therefore, that slavery is to be 
abolished in Egypt by the will of that new 
jovial pasha—that man-mountain invested 
with authority, and besieged by rival in- 
fluences—we remain perfectly unmoved. The 
statement has the appearance of a contradic- 
tionin terms. Abolish Egypt, you may ; but 
not slavery in Egypt, for many a long day. 
The whole of society is constructed on the sup- 
position that in every family above the posi- 


tion of a common Jabourer there shall be, at| 


least, one bought assistant. Take away the 
slave-girl, and who shall grind the corn, or 
pound the coffee or the meat, or blow the fire 
with her breath, or turn the kababs, or wash 
the floor, or carry master’s dinner to ‘the shop 
in the bazaar ? "Who shall light the pipes of 





|could not buy so beautiful a companion. 





the great, or bring their slippers, or watch 
over the women, if there be no more mem- 
looks or eunuchs? We will not absolutely 
despair of the future: but change must come 
by slow degrees. 

What, too, would the rich Turk or the 
merchant who cannot afford to take a wife 
from amongst his own people do without 
Abyssinian or Georgian slaves? Let us not 
have false ideas on this subject. In most 
cases the Orientals do not buy odalisques, but 
housewives. When white or bronze-coloured 
ladies are introduced into a harim, the trans- 
action very much resembles a matrimonial 
one. The victims, as we are accustomed to 
call them, are very willing parties in most 
cases, They are eager to obtain an establish- 
ment. We remember once—during the time 
when it was said that no more slaves were 
to be publicly sold in Alexandria—being told 
that there was a Georgian girl to be dis- 
posed of in the Broker Bazaar. We went to 
see her. The poor thing sat a little back in a 
shop, closely wrapped up in a white woollen 
mantle, and only allowing her dark glancing 
eyes to be seen. Her owner was not then 
present, but the master of the shop, Sidi Abn 
Hassan, sat smoking his pipe before her, 
dilating, from imagination, on her innumerable 
perfections. The moon, the palm branch, 
the pomegranate, and the gazelle were, as 
usual, brought in as comparisons for her face, 
her figure, her form, and her eyes. The chief 
thing on which he dwelt, however, was the 
fact that the ornaments of her person were 
worth three thousand piastres (thirty pounds). 
We saluted him at the first period, and he 


'made way for us by his side, jocularly in- 
|forming his auditors that we should be the 


successful purchaser. Two or three scowled 
tremendously ; but the rest laughed, saying 
that the Frank was very unfortunate that he 
We 
learned that the girl’s name was Nazlet; 
and it was added that she was fresh from her 
mother’s side in Georgia. This we knew to 
be untrue, and, having shown our incredulity, 
we gradually ascertained that she had been 
lately sold out of the harim of a Turk. When 
the crowd had dispersed, we tried to talk 
to the girl, but she did not understand Arabic, 
and Abn Hassan was a poor Turkish 
scholar. She contrived, however, to ask 
whether the Frank intended to purchase her, 
and said—interested flatterer—that she had 
always desired to be the slave of a Frank. 
Her voice was sweet, and her gestures were 
pretty and expressive ; but when, in accord- 
ance with the usual coquetry of Eastern 
women, she allowed us to take a rapid glance 
at her face, we discovered that care or sick- 
ness had made surprising inroads on her 
youth. We shall never forget that anxious 
and pallid countenance, lighted up for a 
moment by a fascinating smile — we fear 
not genuine, for it was expiring before the 
veil “rapidly returned to its place. Her 
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master—a surly Turk—coming up to take 
her home, put an end to the interview. 
Next day we heard some bidding for her; 
but the report had got abroad that she was 
thin and sick, and very low offers were made. 
We had resolved not to go and see her again; 
but she beckoned to us in passing, and we 
could not resist. Her first words, as inter- 
preted, were: “ Nazarene! Cannot you find a 
substitute to buy me for you?” That is to 
say, 2 Mohammedan, to become the nominal 
purchaser, we infidels not being allowed the 
enviable privilege of possessing slaves in our 
own right. She seemed really to anticipate 
being left on the hands of her master, who, 
we were told, 
either to ill-humour or to the effect of the 
evil-eye. We did not attempt to explain to 
her that Christians abhorred slavery, and 
were liable to a fine imposed by the consul of 


a hundred pounds sterling (ten thousand | 
We} 


piastres), for encouraging it in any way. 
thought it best to affect poverty. That was 
decisive. Her manner changed like that of a 
young lady who learns that some impassioned 


suitor is dreaming of love in a cottage, be- | 


cause he has no expectations. She looked over 
our shoulder at a huge greasy Turk who was 
waddling that way. “A short time afterwards, 
she was parted with for about seventy pounds, 
ornaments and all. 


White slaves are kept at Cairo, in Wakdl- | 


fahs, specially devoted to the purpose, but 
under the superintendence of the common 


sheikh of the slave-dealers. They are brought | 
there generally from Constantinople some | 


half a dozen at a time, but almost always | 
receive additions from the harim of the! 
place, for there are always “a few fine | 
young ladies” for sale, forming part of the! 
fortune of some deceased Turk. 
houses, each has a separate apartment, and a 
separate duenna, or attendant—facts, which 
we might have learned from report, but which 
we happen to know from positive experience. | 
We were some years ago at Cairo, in the hey- 


day of youth and spirits, and chancing to| 


hear of the existence of these curious hotels, | 
as well as of the difficulty, not to say impos- 
sibility of penetrating into them, deter- 
mined, at any rate, to try. Had we been| 
better acquainted with Eastern manners, 
we should never have exhibited the blind 
obstinacy which in such case can alone insure 
success, 

We started one day, a party of four, | 
mounted on donkeys equally spirited with 
ourselves, and dashed into the narrow, tor- | 
tuous, thronged alleys of the city, loudly in-| 
forming our guide that we never meant to} 
return without having seen a depdt of white | 
slaves. The fellow’s single eye glistened | 
with wonder, but he put his hand to his head, | 
and exclaimed: “Trader — ready! and | 
trotted before us, stopping to whisper to all | 
his numerous friends and acquaintances as he 
passed, informing them, as we afterwards 
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learned, that he had four mad Franks in 
— whom he was resolved to lead a tre- 
mendous dance, in order to tame down their 
absurd curiosity. In the first place, he took 
us straight to the other extremity of the 
city, near the Bab-el-Zontona, where are 
the black-slave bazaars. We inspected them 
rather hurriedly, being already acquainted 
| with that sort of thing, and then turning to 
our one-eyed cicerone, who pretended to for- 
get what we really wished, said rather sternly: 
“Well, sir?” He apologised, and when we 
had satisfied the greedy demands of the jel- 
labs, trotted away to the other side of the 
| Bab-en-Nasr, where we saw some ladies from 
Abyssinia of various degrees of bronze-colour, 
and a few Galla girls, black as coal, but won- 
derfully lovely in feature. This was not 
what we wanted, and some of our party be- 
gan to talk of the propriety of cudgelling our 
guide. He understood the pantomime, and 
requesting us to mount again, promised with 
many solemn asseverations to take us to the 
|therkh of the slave-dealers; and so we rode 
about a couple of hours, having interviews 
occasionally with several grave old white- 
| bearded gentlemen who were always at first 
| introduced as the sheikh, and who were then 
j}admitted to be only deputies. They all made 
|long speeches to us, which we partly under- 
| stood, beginning by expatiating on the impro- 
priety of our wishes, and ending—when it 
| was evident that we were perfectly inacces- 
| sible to reason—by referring us to a@ man in 
the next bazaar. 

We had started very early in the morn- 
ing, and it was not until an hour after noon 
| that we began to suspect we were being 
merely play ed with: that is to say, that our 
guide was in league with everybody to prevent 
us from seeing these mysterious white slaves. 
| We had learned one fact, however, namely, 
{that a good number of Georgian and other 
| beauties were lodging in a vast house in one 
lof the principal streets—a continuation of 
\the Goreeyeh, if we remember rightly—of 
course, under the care of a merchant, After 
a serious consultation, therefore, we gave 
| Mohammed—he must have been named Mo- 

hammed—the slip, and resolved to do busi- 
ness on our own account. At that time of 
| day the streets of Cairo are very quiet and 
lonely. Everybody is taking his siesta after 
| dinner, and even the coffee-houses are empty. 
| There happened to be one of these establish- 
ments exactly opposite the great house in 
| question. We entered and called for pipes 
and Mocha—paid extravagantly for the first 
supply, and ordered a second, The kawajee 
|was delighted, and gave a ready ear to our 
confidences. We told him what we wanted. 
That great wall, striped horizontally with red 
and white, rising to the height of some twenty 
feet, without windows, and then having only 
a sort of range of bird. cages projecting, but 
' jealously closed, stood between us and a mys- 
itery which we were resolved to investigate. 


| 
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The worthy coffee-man, whose countenance} There were seven or eight of them, each 
was as brown as the berry in which he dealt, | occupying a separate apartment opening into 
grinned and winked, but at first uttered that|the great gallery which we had reached by 
same absurd word which had annoyed us all} our first effort. The doors were opened one 
day. It was impossible, he said. The only/after the other. After crossing a small 
means of entrance was that narrow thick | ante-room, we found ourselves in each case in 
door opposite. There was a wicket in it.|}a nice chamber furnished with a divan, on 
If we showed our Frank faces and pleaded| which the slave sat or reclined, whilst an 
for admission, we should be laughed at.|attendant woman squatted near at hand 
That was indeed probable, but we did not} ready to serve her. The first lady we saw 
give up in despair. We waited for events,| received us sulkily and pulled on her veil. 
smoking, and drinking coffee to the imminent | The second—extremely handsome, by-the- 
danger of our nerves. At last the kawajee,| bye—greeted us with shouts of laughter, 
who really took an interest in us, drew our| made us sit down, and affected to coquette 
attention to a great, brawny, fellat woman,| with some of us. On being rebuked by the 
who was coming down the street on the sunny | duenna, she laughed still more immoderately, 
side, with a great pitcher on her head. She/and offered us coffee and pipes. <A serious 
was going, he told us, into the sealed house, | quarrel ensued, during which we left, after 
being a servant thereof ; and if, he added, re-| making our present—for we had begun to 
tiring with a cunning look towards the back | suspect that the least interesting specimens 
part of his shop, we chose to go in with her,| alone were exhibited to us. It was evident 
why we should find only a decrepit old|that these two ladies, though richly dressed 
porter, and a lot of women, to resist us. We)and attractive in person, were not fresh 
thought not a moment of the disagreeable | arrivals. They had most probably been 
consequences the act suggested, which had |already in some Cairo harim, and were for 
somewhat of the character ofa burglary, might | sale either as a punishment or on account of 
entail. All means of satisfying our legitimate | the poverty of their masters. There was a 
curiosity, appeared to us legitimate. The | certain reckless, vicious look about them that 
door was _— The brawny fellat woman | suggested the former to be the case—told 


entered. e made a rush across the street stories, in fact, of incompatibility of temper, 


—a hop, step, and a jump—and before the | which low feeding and the whip had not been 
old porter had time to understand what’! able to overcome. 


had happened, were scrambling up a long| The third door had been passed over, which 


flight of narrow, dirty, shattered steps, as | of course roused our curiosity. In the other 
fiercely as if we were taking a town by storm. | apartments we saw one or two young girls, 
Where they came from we did not know, but | very innocent-looking and quiet, with several 
by the time we had reached a broad gallery |dames, evidently well-accustomed to that 
on one side, overlooking a vast court-yard, we | transition state; but we did not note them 
were surrounded by a number of women, not | much, being too occupied in thought with 
the beauties we were in search of, but old,|the mysterious third chamber. At length, 
ugly women of nondescript appearance. How | after a good deal of parleying, in which pro- 
they screamed and shouted, and gesticulated,| mises were not spared, we succeeded in pro- 
and threatened, and put their half-veiled| curing admittance, and understood at once 
faces close to ours, and asked us what we/the reason of the hesitation that had piqued 
wanted and where we came from, and where | our inquisitiveness. Here was the gem of 
we expected to go! Our answer consisted of | the exhibition—for in that light we regarded 
handfuls of piastres and parahs, which pro-| the place—a magnificent young woman, with 
duced a most complete effect. Their gestures|dark dreamy eyes, arched eyebrows, smooth 
calmed down, their voices became gentler,|low forehead, rich lips, and dimpled chin. 
they began to understand our curiosity.|The purple blood came to her cheeks, and 
After all, where was the harm? The mer-| went and came again rapidly in the first 
chant and his men were away — the old/ flutter caused by our intrusion, She was 
porter, who at length came up, had re-| dressed in the usual embroidered vest, with 
ceived a dollar in the hand that had been|a many-folded shawl round her waist and 
stretched out to grasp one of our throats—| loose trowsers, as we are accustomed to call 
order was restored and then came explana-|the Oriental jupe, because it is fastcaed 
tions and a sort of bargain. By this time we|round below the knee, and falls in double 
had made out an individual figure in the | folds to the ancles. The lady wore a small 
crowd of our quondam female assailants. It|red cap, from beneath which her immense 
was that of a round little old woman in a! profusion of small tresses, increased in 
white woollen mantle, with a muffler wrap-| volume by braid, and spangled with gold 
ped all round her head, above and below her | ornaments, fell over her shoulders, Her un- 
eyes ; she was the chief duenna, and when her | stockinged feet were partially covered by 
avarice was satisfied, professed perfectly to| bright yellow inner slippers, as they may be 
appreciate our feelings, and agreed if we/called. When the first surprise was over, she 
would only make haste to exhibit her caged| received us in a courteous and lady-like 
beauties. manner, but still seemed puzzled to know 
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what we could want, and why she was made} 
a show of to Europeans. The dignity of her 
appearance checked our somewhat boisterous 
gaiety, and we remained gazing at her in 
silence—a circumstance that did not seem at 
all displeasing ; for she smiled approvingly at 
us and at herself, glancing down over her 
splendid attire, of which she was evidently 
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marked impulse of his nature, and became 
dogmatical. 

Now, I am, so to speak, a man made to 
order for the gratification of this propensity. 
Originally Mr. Higginbotham’s clerk, and 
now but the salaried manager of a modest 
wine house in the country, there could be no 


| better foil to the Bacchic potentate, who 


very proud. All our ideas of slavery were | boasts domains in Andalusia, on the Rhine- 


at once confounded ; 


and it was not until | steeps, and in Champagne, and whose terri- 


some time afterwards that we understood the | tories I have often pictured as flowing with 


difference between the purchase of human 
beings to put them to hard labour and the 
purchase of them as members of a family. 





rivers of tawny gold, of crystal with foaming 
eddies, of ruby smooth, swift, and deep—all 
hurrying to some great festive ocean which 








We might at last have had some conversa- | laves the coasts of an ideal Naxos. It is this 
tion with this bride for sale ; but suddenly | tendency on my part to picture, to imagine— 

a tempest of human voices again whirled|or, as Mr. Higginbotham phrases it, to 
along the gallery. We were unceremoniously | dream—that yields one of the main points of 
hurried out of the boudoir just in time to|his superiority, and of his consequent satis- 
find ourselves in the midst of a dozen fierce- | faction in our intercourse. For example, last 
looking jellabs, armed with clubs and headed | Thursday, after one of those stately and 
by an ‘old man with a white beard, which he | frigid dinners sometimes given at his villa in 
accused us of defiling. He was the master | | Berkshire, and at which, for the sake of my 
of the place ; anda mighty rage he was in.| present employer, I am compelled to assist, 
The scene that ensued was so confused—so|our host produced a sample of his rarest 
many people spoke at once—that we could|Assmannshausen. After testifying to its 
not make our apologies appreciated ; and,| excellence, I ventured to observe that the 
though we distributed small pieces of money | wine in question gained an added zest from 
right and left to the whole garrison, and | the picturesqueness of its native region, that 
thereby warded off some of the blows aimed at | those green steeps which hem in the Rhine 
us, yet we could not, in any degree, pacify | gorge, with all its old-world life and natural 
the “old gentleman, who, being past the age of | beauty, gave a stimulus even to the palate— 
action, offered us his beard to pull, slapped that, in fact, it would have been quite another 
his face, took off his turban and threw it on thing to have quaffed the same fluid if de- 
the ground—all to denote that we had unjus-|rived from some level and uninteresting 
tifiably violated his domicile—and so we had. | district. 
Mingling, therefore, entreaties with counter-| I was allowed to state this doctrine with- 
thrusts, opening a way with piastres when | out serious interruption. True, Mr. Chipfield, 
we could not do it with blows, taking the | the curate, had ejaculated “ Now, really!” in 
bruises we received as good humouredly as|the first stage of my proposition, and Mr. 
possible, we managed to “scramble down the | Thorneyside, the attorney, was at no pains to 
staircase and get into the street, where our} repress a contemptuous chuckle. They had 
donkey-boys, who had heard of our danger,| been trained to their patron’s humour, and 
were beginning to whimper and collect a|might have shown their disdain for me yet 
crowd. Getting into the saddle as fast as we | more emphatically but for Mr. Higginbotham 
could, we galloped off towards the European himself. Even as the experienced angler 
quarter, where we related to many unbelieving | checks the impatience of the tyro to strike, 
Franks the story of our visit. so did our host raise a warning and expres- 
sive hand, which plainly said—* Wait, wait, 
gentlemen—only give him line enough. ” 
Awhile, in careless mood, he dallied with his 

watch-seals, smoothed his portly chest, and 
I aGREE, to a certain extent, with Mr. | | telegraphed with an eye of cruel humour to 
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Luke Higginbotham, of Friars’ Alley, i in his 
reprobation of dreamers. And I say this, 
well knowing that he suspects me of belonging 
to the class. It may seem paradoxical to 
state that the place which I sometimes occupy 
at the great wine-merchant’s table is due to 
his low estimate of my understanding. Such, 
however, is the fact. The city magnate, who 
has not been fortunate in attracting to his 
board persons of quality or taste, deigns, for 
the reason I have given, to command such 
society as mine. His leading instinct was, 
doubtless, to be obsequious ; but, finding no 





his confederates. As I concluded, however, 
he grew erect—stiff and peremptory was he 
as his highly-starched collar, his short, in- 
flexible fingers, or his iron-grey, stubbly hair 
—he took the rod into his own hands, and 
prepared to land me. 

“Been up the Rhine, Thorneyside?” in- 
quired my tormentor, with a wink, 

“Not I—I’ve my hands too full,” said the 
lawyer, with the air of one who thanked the 
Maker of the world that he had seen very 
little of it. 

“ Been up the Rhine, Chipfield?” pursues 


patron to flatter, he obeyed the second! the querist. 


| 
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Young Chipfield, who has sixty pounds per 


annum and no vacation, repudiates the idea. | 


Nothing would induce him to go—everybody 
goes there—he considers the Rhine a mere 
resort for Cockneys—no, not for Cockneys— 


he doesn’t mean that all 

“He means, for idlers—dreamers !” 
Higginbotham. 

“ Of course, dreamers !” chimes the chorus. 

“Now, gentlemen,” resumes the angler, 
rapidly winding in line, “did you ever think 


cries 


of the Rhine when you tasted that Assmanns- | 


hausen ?” 

“No, I thought of the cellar,” 
Chipfield. 

Mr. Thorneyside also laughs a sardonic 
negative. 

“ Yet you found the wine good—knew that 
it had body, flavour, bouquet ?” 

Chorus shouts in the affirmative, while I 
fee] each query a separate tug. 

“ Would you think that wine bad if it had 
been grown in Lincolnshire ?” 

“Tt might have been grown in my cabbage 
garden,” exclaims Thorneyside. “If the 
article itself be prime, who cares where it 
comes from ?” 

“Ho! ho!” rejoins our host, giving me a 
desperate jerk, “ you’re there, are you? You 
know things by what they are, do you? With 
you bacon’s salt, and peas are green! A 
thing’s a thing and no more, wherever it 
comes from, is it? Egad, gentlemen, I’m 
with you; I, too, am one of those plain, dull 
dogs who see with their eyes, and taste with 
their palates. But, then, I’m a slow-coach, 
a vulgar wide-awake—lI can’t dream—I never 
was a dreamer, I never could be a dreamer, 
and, what’s more astounding, gentlemen, I 
wouldn’t be one if I could !” 

A blow on the table gives emphasis to the 
last words. The lawyer and the divine go 
into fits. I am landed, and Mr. Higginbotham 
is repaid for his dinner. 

We were next regaled with an account of 
all the dreamers whom our host had ever 
known, and whose special end in existence 
seemed to be his glorification by contrast. 
There was Tubbs, he said, who had such a 
first-rate power of dreaming, that he could 


smirks Mr. 


make what he liked of the future, and nothing | 


at all of the present. His youthful bent was 
towards the church, till Oxford disenchanted 
him. His next passion was for a forensic 
career. He imagined himself diving into the 
merits of causes by intuition, and thrilling 
juries with harangues that should have the 
convenience of costing no trouble in their 
preparation, while they should be irresistible 
in their effect. So enthralling was this dream, 
that it needed three weeks’ attendance at a 
ae chambers, preceded by a fee of two 

undred guineas, to disperse it. Tubbs was 


subsequently haunted by a vision of military 
glory, and a commission was obtained for 
him ; but a brief experience of parade suf- 
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| too, might have 





(Conducted by 


ficed to lay that phantom. There was Redi- 
vivus Smirke, too, who had a dream of 
remodelling society, and whose Harmonic 
Universe, illustrated by diagrams, might 


|have been inspected for three months, in 
observing Higginbotham’s sudden frown— | 


eighteen hundred and forty-nine, at his lodg- 


|ings in Fudget Court—hours of attendance, 


from eleven to four. Whatever his logical 
powers, no one who heard Smirke could 
doubt that he had a large gift of invention ; 


|and if he had chosen to manufacture novels— 


says Higginbotham—he might have lived on 

the tastes of sillier dreamers than himself. 
But the regenerator, with whom life itself 
was one grand scheme of fiction, was far too 
superb to deal in the small imaginative ware 
of booksellers: So he expounded the diagrams 
to various eccentrics, while his wife took in 
plain work till she sickened, and, deserted by 
Smirke, became, with her children , dependent 
on the’ parish. As I have already said, I 
sometimes agreed with Higginbotham, and 
felt no very acute grief to learn that Tubbs 
and Smirke, after having so dreamed away 
the purposes of life, should at last be some- 
what roughly awakened to its realities. 

I could, however, no longer sympathise 
with our host when, according to his wont, 
he wound up with the instance of my friend 
Merton, whom he denounced as a flagrant 
example of the visionary class. He impeaches 
Merton on several distinct counts. “ First,” 
says he, “ Merton was nephew to one of our 
partners, and, with common prudence, might 
have become one himself.” Yes, honours and 
emoluments little short of Higginbotham’s 
own were within his reach. Merton, too, 
might have owned vintages abroad and man- 
sions in park-like domains at home. Merton, 
e been a chairman of boards, a 
creator of railway and insurance companies, 
a Presence in ‘lhreadneedle Street. “ He 
was actually offered a stool in our counting- 
house, and—declined!” The accuser pauses 
that we may have time to weigh the enormity, 
then, in a vein of fine irony, resumes—* Yes, 
declined! his tastes were not commercial ; 
he had a private independence—that there 
may be no mistake, it was just a hundred 
a-year, gentlemen. What did he want with 
more? He could live in the country, he had 
books, friends, and he could converse with 
Nature! His own words, I assure you. Did 
you ever converse with Nature, Thorneyside, 
or you Chipfield, except on Sundays, when 
it’s the habit of yous cloth to say so? I never 
had any talk with Nature! I never dreamed! 
As for books, they’re well enough, though a 
man who has his hands full don’t want ’ em, 
and they ruin the digestion. Then for friend- 
ship,” observes Higginbotham, with more 
frankness than courtesy, “we know it’s hum- 
bug—we serve each other’s turns—Thorney- 
side draws my leases, Chipfield has an eye to 
Easter offerings, and my dinner sometimes 
goes down better with a little talk to season 
it. Between ourselves—between friends— 
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that’s the long and short of friendship ; yet, 
for books, friends, and Nature, this idiot flung 
away a fortune.” 

Is your balance so very large, Higgin- 
botham, in that account which every man 
keeps with destiny? No pure delight in 
God’s work, no genial interest in man’s ; no 
sense of love and trust received, no sense— 


stillmore blessed—of love and trust bestowed; | 


friendship a convenience, religion a routine, 
no aim beyond the hour, no use for time but 
to kill it; life straitened to its narrowest 
point, and no horizon beyond it ! 

Merton’s crowning delinquencies had, how- 
ever, yet to be told—how the honorable and 
romantic Miss Busby was willing to consign 
to him the mature charms of fifty years and 
of as many thousand pounds, how the “idiot” 
—far from meeting the advances of that no- 
wise coy Phillis—married a pretty governess 
with a dependent mother, and “took to lite- 
rature” to support the trio. “Yes,” says 
Higginbotham, “he was as shy of guineas as 
a trout in the dog-days, but he rose at once 
to that bait of red and white called beauty. 
Yes”—and here Higginbotham evidently 
feels that Providence was just—* that was his 
investment, and a precious poor one, too ; the 
girl died in a twelvemonth.” 

At this point I plead a head-ache, and rise. 
My gracious entertainer has a parting fling 
at me, and wonders that a gentleman who can 
dream himself well when he pleases should 
ever put up with a head-ache. 
entrance, however, diverts the attack. 
domestic, having served the ice in a 
state approaching to solution, undergoes a 
public reprimand ; and, as I leave the room, 
I learn the precise amount of his wages, and 
the surprise of his master that they cannot 
secure attention and obedience. 

I take my way—carpet-bag in hand— 
through the park-like domains. Protected by 


the oak-shadows from the dazzling beams of 


a July sunset, I strike through the ferns till I 
fall into the main sweep and emerge through 
the new stone gates crowned by those two 
heraldic bears which prove that Higgin- 
botham himself had been weak enough to 
indulge romance one day; though, in this case, 
it must be owned, with no very wide deviation 
from fact. I wind along the lane festooned 
with its late wild roses and opening honey- 
suckles, and in half an hour stand before the 
porch of Merton’s cottage. 

On entering I caught a glimpse of my friend 
as he crossed the garden-path behind, his 
form steeped in the gold green light that 
flowed through the leaves. It may be fan- 
tastic to state this, and yet it was a pecu- 
liarity of Merton that all the happy accidents 
of nature seemed to serve him. If he stood 
before a tree, it was sure to form an admira- 
ble back-ground ; if he leaned by the mantle- 
piece, some shadow would so slope on his 
figure as to bring his noble head into bold 
relief. With another, in the like position, 
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the same facts would doubtless have occurred, 
but not the same effects. His own grace 
and simple dignity made you note them. The 
inscriptions of Beauty can only be read on 
her own tablets. 

The motion of his head, as he again turned 
to converse with some one at the window, 
revealed the countenance which of all, save 
my sailor-boy’s, I now best loved to look on. 
Merton’s face had always personified to me 
the idea of an English June. It was so in his 
youth—the type of a life made vigorous by 
the gusts of spring, fulfilling to the heart its 
oft baffled yearnings for the beautiful, re- 
plenished with abundant light and joy, yet 
stopping short of that fierce glow and rank 
luxuriance which precede decay. So had he 
seemed, especially on that far-off afternoon, 
when to me and one who hung on my arm, 
he broke in sounds tremulous as those of 
the wind-stirred leaves, the secret of his ac- 
cepted love—of his coming union with Lucy 
Acton. I remember even now how those 
hushed tones gradually became buoyant as 
he spoke of that literary career by which he 
hoped, not only to benefit himself, but man- 
kind ; “ For love,” said he, “makes me feel 
the duties of life—what I owe to the Giver 
of so much happiness. I must deserve 
her.” 

Yonder, behind the orchard, is the spire 
of the church by whose gate we paused 
jas he uttered these words :—That church, 
which, having witnessed the growth of our 
friendship in a season of mutual joy, saw it 
afterwards strike still deeper root inua sea- 
son of common grief. We, who within a few 
}months of each other, had approached one 
j|altar—within a few months also bent over 
neighbouring graves. 

I had not seen Merton for months. He 
met me with a greeting of child-like joy, and 
bore me in triumph to the window, almost 
lost in clematis, where sat the mother of 
Lucy, and from which the arch face of Susan, 
Mrs, Acton’s niece, peeped out into the clear 
twilight. I was next led to the well for the 
satisfaction of Hannah, who had served 
Merton in the old days of Lucy, and who now 
waited while a sturdy boy wound up her 
bucket. As a final measure, I was introduced 
to the gardener, whom I complimented upon 
the beauty of the beds and the picturesque 
sweep of the walks. “ Nay, it be all Mr. Mer- 
ton’s planning,” replied the man. “A power of 
difference he have made in my taste, surely; 
though how he got at his notions I beant able 
to guess, unless he dreamed on ’em. Why, sir, 
at one time I were all for straight walks with 
square plots, and pincushion-beds. It was bim 
as taught me the value of them curves, and 
how, at odd corners, to throw out a clump of 
shadows and hide what comes next. And 
mighty good the effect be, though why or 
wherefore I never could find out.” 

“Can you understand,” asked Merton, 
“how dull your life would be, if you could 














